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THE WHITE CAT. 


Softer than thistledown and white as 
snow, 
On the rich sofa see our nymph re- 
cline, 
Royal repose in every languid line; 
Or, stretched luxurious in the hearth- 
light’s glow, 
Watching the wavering shadows come 
and go, 
Grave as a goddess of some Orient 
shrine, 
Aloof she views this world of yours 
and mine 
Through lustrous eyes that shame the 
peridot. 


Or see her, wearied with some mimic 
chase: 
The luminous eyes grow soft—slow 
eyelids veil 
Her haughty glance while sleep re- 
claims Her Grace. 
Ah! there’s the clue—Altesse, I make 
my bow! 
Your secret’s out at last; I know you 
now, 
Enchanted Princess from the fairy-tale. 
Rosamund Marriott Watson. 
Tite Pall Mall Magazine. 


A LODGE IN THE WILDERNESS 


Out in the empty desert all alone, 
Blown by the winds and lapped by 
waves of grass, 
There stands beneath the unseeing 
skies a stone, 
Where nevermore the foot of man 
shall pass. 
Set up to mark the grave of one that 
: died 
Long years ago, whereon may be de- 
scried 
In signs to all but human eyes un- 
known: 
Faithful is God for He remembereth; 
The Lord is mighty and forgetteth none. 


Here come the deer, because the grass 
is sweet; 
The wounded bird, because the 
shadow thrown 
Shelters its aching body from the heat; 
And here a thousand flying seeds are 


blown, 


The White Cat, Etc. 









And after growth and blossom, here 
they die, 
Even as he whose bones beneath 
them lie. 
Of men to read the writing comes not 
one: 
Faithful is God for He remembereth ; 
The Lord is mighty and forgetteth none. 


The busy hands that did this carving 
make, 
The eyes that wept, the voices that 
made moan 
Long respite from their grief and labors 
take; 
Their tears are dry, their lamenta- 
tion done. 
The stars, like jewels on a banner 
spread, 

Are borne to other battles overhead: 
Still cries the grave, taunting oblivion: 
Faithful is God for He remembereth ; 
The Lord is mighty and forgetteth none. 

Lucy Lyttelton. 


The Nation. 
SONNET. 

I dreamed we walked together, you 
and I, 

Along a white and lonely road, that 
went 

I know not where... and we were well 
content, 

Our laughter was untroubled as the 
sky, 


But all our talk was delicate and shy, 

Though in that cage of words wild 
thoughts were pent 

Like prisoned birds that some sweet 
accident 

Might yet release to sing again and fly. 


We passed between long lines of poplar 
trees... 

Where, summer comrades gay and deb- 
onair, 

The south wind and the sunlight danced 
... you smiled, 


With great glad eyes, as bright as sum- 
mer seas, 
To feel their twinkling fingers in your 
ROM . .< 
And then you kissed me, quickly, like 
a child! 
Olive Douglas. 
The Academy. 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE 


To be sceptical as to the existence in 
future of the constitutional réyime in 
Turkey is to entertain doubts a3 to the 
continuation of the Ottoman Empire as 
an independent State. A return to the 
former despotism is sure to lead to such 
internal commotions as would shake 
the integrity of that Empire to its very 
foundations. The integrity of the Tur- 
key of the past was guaranteed by 
powerful States. This guarantee from 
without was more fictitious than real, 
and it did not save her from partiu! 
dismemberment. The integrity of the 
constitutional Turkey of to-day will, 
however, be guarded against disruption 
by a new factor—that is, by the people 
ef the Ottoman Empire, who are ear- 
vestly enthusiastic over the fact that 
they have now a voice in the manage- 
ment of the affairs of their own coun- 
try. 

There is another and more important 
factor to be considered in this connec- 
tion, and that is the attitude of the Ot- 
toman army, whose reputation as an ex- 
cellent defensive force hardly requires 
to be mentioned here. It was the 
army, as it is scarcely necessary to 
state, which secured to the people of 
the Ottoman Empire the constitutiona! 
régime which they now enjoy. Officers 
and men in various army corps have 
sworn fidelity to the Constitution, and 
they will certainly defend the rights of 
constitutional Turkey against all viola- 
tions, whether such violations come 
from within or from without. 

It is a gross mistake to characterize 
the forces upholding the cause of the 
Constitution as the “army of the Com- 
mittee of Union and Progress,” as do 
many nhewspaper correspondents, be- 


cause the Committee is under the pat- 
ronage of the army, which regards the 
Committee as the guardian of the new- 
The Committee ex- 


born Constitution. 
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REVOLT IN TURKEY. 


ercises such a vigilance over the work- 
ing of the constitutional régime as 
would be outside the sphere of the sol- 
dier’s duty. It is true that the Comuit- 
tee counts many military men among 
its members, and as far as my observa- 
tion goes, when these really unselfish 
and patriotic men left the seat of the 
Committee to attend to their military 
duties, some of the civilian members, 
forgetting that the Committee had as- 
sumed a national character since the 
establishment of the Constitution, began 
to act as they acted when the Commit- 
tee of Union and Progress was a reyo- 
lutionary society years ago. Where a 
tactful and conciliatory attitude was 
essential, passionate recriminations pre- 
vailed. Retorts with violent personali- 
ties were the result, and consequently 
the prestige of the Committee suffered 
in the capital through the tactlessness 
of a few of its leaders. After the in- 
auguration of the Constitution the peo- 
ple, whether reasonably or unreasona- 
bly, expected redress of their griev- 
ances from the Committee as an ad- 
visory body assisting the Executive, 
who were necessarily officials trained 
under an autocratic régime. The 
Young Turks, returned from _ their 
places of exile abroad, were considered 
either too young or too inexperienced 
to take the responsibility of high office, 
and although they received useful hints 
and a good deal of active support from 
the Committee, the high officials of the 
Executive could net work wonders in 
attending to public affairs. 
there began to grow up a disappointed 
section who expected satisfaction for 
their personal hopes and desires from 
a body which had overthrown the rule 
of a powerful autocracy. This discon- 
tent furnished an opportunity of pre- 
paring their revenge to the reactiona- 
ries who were silently watching the 


Hence 
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march of events from their hidden 
quarters. 

The growth of an anti-Committece 
movement could, however, gain no in- 
fluence among the population of the 
Turkish capital until a group of men of 
some French education and, in the case 
of some of them, of unscrupulous politi- 
eal principles, formed themselves into 
a political party. The prime mover of 
this opposition party was Prince Saba- 
heddin, who is related to the Sultan on 
his mother’s side. This Prince resided in 
France several years as an exile, dur- 
ing which time he never ceased to agi- 
tate against the Hamidian autocracy. 
He would not work for the salvation of 
his country as an ordinary member of 
the Ottoman Reform Committee, the 
headquarters of which were in Paris. 
Having been brought up in the auto- 
cratic atmosphere of a princely palace, 
he desired to be the sole leader of the 
reform movement carried on outside 
the Sultan’s dominions. But nei- 
ther his age nor his knowledge of af- 
fairs could secure him a commanding 
position in the ranks of the Turkish 
reformers. Prince Sabaheddin was, 
however, in a more fortunate position 
than other reform agitators for finding 
sufficient money from time to time to 
carry on a propaganda of his own 
against the Sultan’s autocracy. He 
succeeded in inducing a number of 
Young Turk exiles to follow his lead, 
and several Armenian and Greek poli- 
ticians with separatist tendencies were 
attracted by his promises of securing 
autonomous concessions when he 
should come into power after the down- 
fall of the Hamidian régime. 

The reform propaganda of Prince 
Sabaheddin could have but little effect 
in Turkey, and as a matter of fact the 
Committee of Union and Progress, 
which carried on its reform agitation on 
the lines of the integrity and unity of 
the Ottoman Empire, brought about 
the downfall of the Palace tyranny af- 


ter years of arduous struggle. When 
liberty was established Prince Saba- 
heddin, like all other political refugees 
abroad, returned to Turkey. In order 
to avoid mischievous dissensions at a 
time when the country required a uni- 
ted effort for regeneration after a ruin- 
ous tyranny, the Committee invited 
Prince Sabaheddin to join it, and the 
Prince, together with two of his politi- 
cal friends, one of whom is a protége of 
a great financier well known in Europe, 
did actually join it and took an oath to 
follow the Committee’s programme. 
They could not secure a commanding 
position in the Committee, however, 
and they soon afterwards left it. With 
the indirect support of this Prince a 
hew party was then created. This 
party, which calls itself the “Ahrar,” 
and which is styled by its European 
sympathizers the “Liberal Union,” has 
amongst its members Said Pasha, the 
son of the late Vizir Kiamil Pasha, 
who was notorious for his tyrannical 
deeds under the old régime; Ismail Ke- 
mal Bey, the Albanian separatist dep- 
uty; and many other persons who could 
not find a seat in the Council of the 
Committee of Union and Progress. Sev- 
eral high officials, who betrayed an 
amazing degree of reactionary tend- 
ency on the success of the dastardly 
deeds of revolt perpetrated by the fa- 
natical mob, had favored the “broader” 
principles of the Constitution pro- 
pounded by this “Liberal Union party.” 
The political propaganda of the party 
had also appealed forcibly to the pan- 
Hellenic imagination of the Greeks, 
most of whose deputies and journalists 
have given the party a helping hand. 
The party leaders knew how to win the 
sympathies of certain foreign conces- 
sion-hunters who have been making a 
mad rush to Turkey to exploit her re- 
sources, by giving them to understand 
that if their party came into power 
they would have a much better chance 
of getting what they sought. Curi- 
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ously enough, the adherents of the “Lib- 
eral Union party” by displaying an ex- 
cessive degree of Anglophil tendencies, 
have won the support of some English 
newspaper correspondents in Constanti- 
nople. It must be within the recollec- 
tion of those who follow the trend of 
events in the Near East, that those 
English papers which have been carry- 
ing on a campaign against what is 
called the “illegal” authority of the 
Committee of Union and Progress have 
praised the political ideals of the lead- 
ers of the Liberal Union. They were 
true Liberals, these English correspond- 
ents told us, who promised equal 
chances to all nationalities in Turkey 
to develop on their own nationalist 
lines; while, on the other hand, the 
Young Turks, who adhered to the Com- 
mittee, were Chauvinists running their 
politics on the narrow Turkish lines. 
It seems strange to have started an agi- 
tation of this sort against the position 
of the Committee, and to advise it to 
dissolve, at the very moment when 2 
White Book relating to the recent con- 
stitutional movement in Turkey was be- 
ing published by his Britannic Majes- 
ty’s Government, in which the patri- 
otic work done by the Committee is 
highly praised. 

No sooner was freedom established 
in Turkey than there was witnessed a 
remarkable degree of literary activity 
in the Ottoman capital. Every week 
Saw the birth of a paper of some kind 
or other. The entire political Press at 
first applauded the patriotic achieve- 
ments of the Committee of Union and 
Progress. When, however, an opposi- 
tion faction was created under the ut- 
tractive title of the “Liberal Union” 
there appeared five or six daily papers 
against two of the Committee's official 
organs. No one knows how the nu- 
merous organs of the opposition faction 
have been able to pay the expenses of 
their publication. The sale of papers 
in Turkey is not large; while not one 
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of them has more than half-a-dozen 
advertisements. No doubt the agents 
of the reaction have given valuable sup- 
port to these opposition papers, but I 
cannot help expressing my suspicion 
that some of them have also received 
financial help from quarters other than 
reactionary. A most despicably vio- 
lent campaign has been waged against 
the Committee, as well as against the 
Cabinet of Hilmi Pasha. The meth- 
ods of the worst type of “yellow” jour- 
nalism have been imported into Tur- 
key from the West. On many occa- 
sions I have had to throw down in dis- 
gust Turkish papers sent me from Con- 
stantinople without finishing the arti- 
cles contained in them. They mis- 
represented and fiercely criticized every 
act of the Committee, and did their 
best to undermine the authority of the 
Government, which came into power 
by a parliamentary majority of nearly 
two hundred votes to eight. It can 
easily be imagined what would be the 
influence of such a pestilential Press on 
a simple-minded public which until 
quite recently has had no experience 
of the methods of campaign of a free 
Press. The Jkdam, which used to be 
an official organ of the Palace under the 
old régime, has, under the editorship of 
a man of chequered career, surpassed 
all the other opposition organs by its 
scurrilous language and calumnious ut- 
terances. To my utter disgust I have 
observed that this man has been lion- 
ized on more than one occasion by the 
Constantinople correspondent of a 
prominent London paper. This man, 
together with other persons responsible 
for the recent lamentable occurrences 
in Turkey, fled abroad on the approach 
of the Salonica army corps to Constan- 
tinople; and these fugitives, who are 
now considered by all the Young Turks 
as traitors, will quite possibly come 
over to this country to play upon the 
sympathies of the British public by 
their tales of “patriotism.” 
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Of course the organs of the Com- 
mittee of Union and Progress have vio- 
lently defended the Committee and the 
Government against the abusive at- 
tacks of the opposition. But impartial 
observers have seen that a catastrophe 
for Turkey was lurking behind such 
internal dissensions. I honestly be- 
lieve that without the direct and indi- 
rect influence of the so-called “Liberal 
Union party” the reactionaries would 
never have been able to bring about the 
recent coup. Political parties are said 
to be essential to the free working of 
the constitutional régime; but I much 
doubt whether a party which has come 
into existence with a rapidity of mush- 
room growth, and has pursued the line 
of conduct adopted by the Liberal 
Union of Constantinople, could ever be 
productive of good. Had the author- 
ity of the Turkish Government under 
Hilmi Pasha not been undermined by 
the Liberal Union agitators, I am firmly 
convinced that the unfortunate attacks 
on Armenians, the most useful and, 
after the true Turks, the most patriotic 
community of the Ottoman Empire, 
could not have been carried out in the 
distant provinces of Asiatic Turkey. 

The war of “extermination,” insti- 
gated by the unprincipled cosmopolitan 
league called the “Liberal Union party” 
against the Committee, has resulted in 
nothing but the temporary establish- 
ment of reaction. Now the Committee 
has rallied its forces and become 
stronger than ever to safeguard the 
Constitution. The severest legal meas- 
ures must be taken against the instiga- 
tors, and those of them who have fled 
to Europe will certainly receive heavy 
judgments passed against them in de- 
fault. It is useless to recommend le- 
niency in the case of such traitors, 
whose acts, if they had happened in any 
other country, would on no account be 
treated lightly. As to the future pol- 
icy of the Committee of Union and 
Progress, that will consist entirely in 
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vigilance until the time arrives when 
the constitutional régime has become 
thoroughly self-supporting. In future 
the management of the affairs of the 
Committee will not be left entirely in 
the hands of civilian members. In 
critical times the cultured soldiers of 
the Ottoman army display a far greater 
political wisdom than the easily irri- 
tated civilians. I apprehend no mili- 
tary dictatorship through the predomi- 
nance of the military element on the 
Commitee, I find the educated Turk- 
ish officers less selfish and more patri- 
otic than any other class of people in 
Turkey, and they well understand the 
exceptionally delicate situation of their 
country in international politics. 

The victory of the Constitutionalists 
in the capital has already produced a 
great result—namely, the root of the re- 
action has been destroyed. The lesson 
taught in Constantinople to those who 
attempted to deal a blow at the Consti- 
tution will undoubtedly produce a salu- 
tary effect on the minds of those igno- 
rant people in the distant provinces of 
Asiatic Turkey who have been lending 
a ready ear to the instigation of the 
reactionaries. In future no Ottoman 
Sovereign could dream of inspiring re- 


spect for his authority by following 


the line of policy which was invariably 
followed by the Hamidian autocracy; 
while the influence of a Sultan who 
rules constitutionally is certain to en- 
sure peace and good relations between 
Muslim and non-Muslim peoples who 
are subject to the Porte. The danger 
of internal difficulties to be met by the 
Ottoman reformers will not, therefore, 
be so insurmountably great as is repre- 
sented by some European politicians. 
Parties may come into existence and 
politicians may be divided into oppos- 
ing camps, but all the disputes affect- 
ing the interests of the common father- 
land must be fought out on the lines of 
patriotism. The Ottoman Empire is 
exposed to many external dangers, and 
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any group of men who may act as 
acted the leaders of the “Liberal 
Union,” who are now regarded on all 
sides as traitors, will invite for them- 


selves not only the opposition of the 
The Nineteenth Century and After. 
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Committee of Union and Progress, but 
also the wrath of the Ottoman army 
and the opprobrium of a vast section 


of the Ottoman people. 
Halil Halid. 





MILTON’S GOD AND MILTON’S SATAN. 


Properly speaking there is but one 
* character in “Paradise Lost,” and that 
is Satan. There is more or less of un- 
reality attaching to every other. The 
Father, the Son, even Adam and Eve, 
have a lack of human interest which 
imperils the main purpose of the poem. 
What the author proposes is to justify 
the ways of God to men; what he does 
is to fix our sympathies on the great 
enemy of God. The evil power is the 
most interesting figure of the book, 
partly because there is autobiography 
in him; and his colleagues have much 
more characterization than the un- 
fallen angels, because for their por- 
traits Milton had contemporary orig- 
inals. I do not know if it has ever 
been charged upon “Paradise Lost” 
that it is an immoral poem, but it is 
a charge for which something might be 
said. At least, the artistic morality of 
the book suffers. All the poet's efforts 
to invest God with sublime glory are 
powerless to prevent our feeling that 
it is Satan who is the author’s own 
hero. He honors God but he likes 
Satan. Our ethical sympathies may be 
quite right and proper; but they pull 
one way, and our imaginative sympa- 
thies pull another. In one passage Satan, 
when he came to tempt Eve, is repre- 
sented as being so impressed with her 
beauty that he was himself tempted to 
give up his enterprise; and the poet 
says that for a moment he stood “stu- 
pidly good.” Now that expression 
sometimes offers itself too readily for 


the good characters of the poem. They 
are stupidly good. At least, in com- 


parison with the evil personages they 
embody the vulgar idea about goodness 
and dullness. The romance is on the 
side of evil. There is a story that 
Lord Eldon, who was somewhat pro- 
fane in his use of language, had for a 
travelling companion by coach one day 
a decent gentleman who volunteered to 
read aloud to his lordship, with the 
view of removing the opportunities af- 
forded for offensive expressions in con- 
versation. The good man took “Para- 
dise Lost.” He began at the beginning 
and read on. His listener grew inter- 
ested, and then absorbed, as the char- 
acter of Satan was developed, till at 
last he burst out with, “A d——d fine 
fellow. I hope he may win.” Now, 
with a modification in the way of put- 
ting it, that expresses our own fre- 
quent feelings about Satan. We have 
an unholy impression that he deserves 
to win. We wonder if the Supreme 
does not do something less than entire 
justice to his rebel subject. He ignores 
wu great side in his character. 

The poet Burns found almost the 
sole interest of the poem in this char- 
acter; and to many another it is the 


chief. We do not care for Milton's 
theodicy, his justification of God's 
ways. At this time of day we think 


it, on the whole, a failure; but the 
character of Satan is no failure. Mil- 


ton throws all his might into it. It 
was the order of character, apart from 
its morality or immorality, with which 
he most readily sympathized. He had 
Carlyle’s fondness for the Titanic hero 
—the Ceesar, the Napoleon. 


Perhaps 
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we might say that Satan is what, but 
for the grace of God, Milton would like 
to have been. Shelley also felt about 
the character in this way. And his 
words as to the moral tendency of it 
are worth quoting. He he 
character of Satan engenders in the 
mind a_ pernicious casuistry, which 
leads us to weigh his faults with his 
wrongs and to excuse the former be- 
cause the latter exceed all measure. 
In the minds of those who consider 
that magnificent fiction with a religious 
feeling it engenders something worse.” 
We do not regard these characters of 
Milton with a religious feeling. We 
treat them as imaginary characters, 
just as truly as we should any of 
Shakespeare’s. We dare not criticize 
them freely on any other supposition. 
If there be anything like impiety in a 
free handling of these personages, the 
irreverence is Milton’s, not ours. When 
we speak therefore of God, the Son, 
or Satan, we are not speaking of relig- 
ious realities. We are criticizing sim- 
ply the poet’s body of imagination. We 
have the best reason to think that 
Christ's God is very different from Mil- 
ton’s God. And we have no final 
ground for thinking that the great spir- 
itual enemy is psychologically like Mil- 
ton’s Satan. That grand imagination 
is not the Satan of the New Testament, 
far less of the Old Testament. Mil- 
ton’s chief biographer, Masson, has a 
famous essay on the historic notions of 
the evil power, as illustrated by three 
such diverse conceptions as the gro- 
tesque fiend of Luther, with horns, tail, 
and smell of sulphur, the heroic Satan 
of Milton, and the ignoble Mephistoph- 
eles of Goethe, where the prince of 
darkness is a gentleman. And it is a 
proof of the tremendous power which 
Milton has exercised over popular 
thought that the mention of Satan calls 
up first in most minds the suggestion 
of his heroic embodiment of spiritual 
wickedness in high places. 


wr 


says: 


Milton’s God and Milton's Satan. 


Much of the sympathy we feel for 
Satan springs from our resentment of 
the despotism to which he is opposed. 
Milton's God embodies the resolute gov- 
ernment which makes rebels. Satan 
bespeaks our sympathies at the very 
outset as a rebel against an arbitrary 
divine decree. He represents the re- 
bellion of the human mind against the 
idea of the abstract and non-ethical 
sovereignty of God against the omuip- 
otence of force. In rebelling against 
that Satan has our sympathy, like 
Prometheus. It is useless for Milton 
to try, with all his wealth of thought 
and poetry, to erect the King of 
Heaven into an object of our entire 
confidence and respect. He neither in- 
spires faith nor convinces reason. We 
too rebel. And, as Shelley says, Satan 
utters so much of our own nature on 
this point that we are tempted to over- 
look and extenuate, with a mischievous 
indulgence, the really evil features that 
develop in him. For he does develop 
in wickedness; and he suffers in course 
a parallel diminution of dignity. And 
the fault in the representation, the 
psychological fault, is that opposition 
to such a foe as Satan had need not in 
itself entail the moral decay that 
marks the progress of his revolt. 

Milton’s God represents the idea of 
the Divine Being which too much char- 
acterized the Protestantism of that se- 
verely Protestant age even in a heretic 
like the poet. Milton calls him the 
Father; but it is to be feared that he 
represents the somewhat severe idea 
of fatherhood which Milton himself is 
said to have embodied. Milton’s daugh- 
ters must have well understood, and 
somewhat condoned, the Satanic revolt. 
But genius is irrelevant to domestic 
happiness. 

The Father in the poem ‘has few or 
none of the fatherly attributes, except 
in so far as they may include the right 
of the stronger will. He stands for the 
patria potestas. He is the embodiment 
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of eternal and omnipotent will, work- 
ing, it is true, on the lines of justice, 
but without essential grace. It is the 
second person of the Trinity that ex- 
hibits love to man in any divine sense. 
And as, according to Milton (who was 
an Arian), the Son had not had an eter- 
nal existence, there must have been a 
time when the absolute Ruler was an 


entirely loveless God. He is _ repre- 


sented as loving his Son, but so far as 
his other creature, man, is concerned, 
he has for him after his fall only such 
justice as has discredited orthodoxy. 


Die he or justice must; unless for him 
Some other able, and as willing, pay 
The rigid satisfaction, death for death. 
Say, heavenly powers, where shall we 
find such love? 
Which of ye will be mortal to redeem 
Man’s mortal crime, and just the un- 
just to save? 
Dwells there in 
dear? 


Heaven charity so 


ITT. 210. 


Such charity is found in the Son, who 
offers the equivalent, and it is 
cepted. But the true New Testament 
idea of the {ncarnation, the idea of God 
in Christ offering the sacrifice instead 
of merely accepting it—that is quite 
shut out by Milton’s Arianism. It was 
only last century that the MS. of his 
Arian system of theology was discov- 
ered and printed for the first time. 
And this Arianism of his, though ap- 
parent in the poem to a skilled eye, 
was probably not popularly known. It 
is interesting to think that this great 
influence upon English religious con- 
ceptions was such a heretic. And it 
would be curious to speculate, first, on 
what the effect would have been on 
English theology had the treatise been 
published in his life; and, second, as to 
whether, had the fact been generally 
known, the poem would have become 
the religious classic that it is. It all 
goes to suggest that, while the popular 
instinct and feeling in religion is worth 


auc- 
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much, the popular ideas or opinions on 
such topics are worth far less. There 
is a certain irony in observing that the 
crude popular conception of the Atone- 
ment has been fixed so largely by a 
powerful mind which denied an eternal 
Trinity. : 

Milton’s God, like Paley’s watch 
which proved God, is an article prob- 
abiy of Genevan manufacture. It came 
from the schools of Calvin. For though 
Milton rejected much of Calvinism, he 
accepted in the main the Calvinistic 
God. It is one side also (though only 
the under side) of the old Hebrew con- 
ception, unmodified by Christianity— 
the potter sitting omnipotent over the 
human clay and the cosmic wheel. 
The Creator in the poem is removed 
from immediate contact with man. He 
deals with him by means of the Son, 
whom He sends to Adam and Eve in 
the Garden—though Genesis says the 
Lord God walked in the Garden; or he 
another occasion, the inter- 
mediate agency of a dream. And yet 
He is invested, in the most literal and 
almost irreverent with human 
qualities and human habits of mind. 
Milton, both in poem and treatise, out- 
does the old Hebrew anthropomorph- 
ism. As Pope complained, “‘He makes 
the Father speak like a school divine.” 
God makes long and abstruse speeches 
to the angels. And it is even amusing 
at this day to observe that on two or 
three occasions in these speeches Mil- 
ton carries his own controversial hab- 
its into the divine mind, and actually 
makes this majestic Being qualify his 
meaning in the most guarded way, for- 
tify himself with prudent provisos, and 
anticipate objections that an opponent 
would raise in reply, as if he spoke 
under the expectation of being tripped 
up in his metaphysics by some able an- 
gel in the crowd. All this may sound 
irreverent, but the irreverence is in the 
poem, it is not wittingly in the critic 
(and certainly it is not in the poet). 


uses, on 


way, 
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Let those who say theology is an un- 
progressive science mark how the con- 
eeption of God has become ennobled, 
enlarged, moralized and _ spiritualized 
since the days when Milton's work was 
hailed as a great treatise no less than 
a splendid poem. 

It is will, then, and power, more 
than goodness and love, that Milton 
finds in his supreme object of worship. 
God to him is a Being of infinite power, 
who is also rigidly just, and whose 
power goes to promote justice. He is 
not strong because He is good or just. 
But He is first strong and then just. 
Justice is His choice rather than His 
nature's law. His is the power of the 
thunder. He is a God “whom thunder 
hath made greater.” And Satan does 
evil, not because he likes evil (though 
it comes to that in the end), but be- 
cause it is contrary to God’s will, and 
gives him a means of.thwarting God. 
It is power against power, sheer will 
against will. Hence Satan’s idea of 
misery is weakness, as the idea of hap- 
piness set forth in God is sheer 
strength. 


To be weak is miserable, 
Doing or suffering; but of this be sure 
To do aught good never will be our 
task; 
But ever to do ill our sole delight, 
As being the contrary to His high will 
Whom we resist. 

We may apply truly to the Supreme 
Being in “Paradise Lost’ Matthew Ar- 
nold’s phrase, and describe Him as a 
“magnified and non-natural man.” 
Milton’s Arianism led him to ascribe to 
God a dreary eternity of omnipotent 
loneliness: 


I am alone 
From all eternity; for none I know 
Second to me or like, equal much less. 


He has also no hesitation in adopting 
the Hebrew representation of God sit- 
ting in heaven and laughing contempt- 
uously at the efforts of poor man 
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to understand Him and His works: 


He His fabric of the heavens 
Hath left to their disputes, perhaps to 
move 
His laughter at their quaint opinions 
wide 
Hereafter, when they come to model 
Heaven 
And calculate the stars. 
This is not kindly laughter. And that 
is not the conception of a God who is 
a perpetual revelation, and who, with 
infinite reserve, has none of that pride 
of secrecy which is the power of little 
minds. Far finer and truer is the 
thought of Bacon: “It is the glory of 
God to conceal a thing, but the glory 
of the king to search it out; not other- 
wise than if the divine nature de- 
lighted in the innocent and kindly play 
of children who hide themselves in or- 
der that they may be found, and, in 
His indulgent goodness towards man- 
kind, had chosen for His playfellow the 
human soul.” 

The poem suffers not so much from 
the lack of that austere love which has_ 
so greatly commended Dante to the 
present time, but from the lack of a, 
due conception of the holy. Theology 
has been moralized since Milton’s day. 
And his lack of the ethical sublime is - 
as patent to us as his command of the , 
spatial and dynamic sublime. The 
majesty of his heaven is at least as 
much quantitative as qualitative. He 
did not grasp the cross as revelation, 
and therefore he only treated redemp- 
tion as strategic. And in this respect 
his conception of God is behind that of 
the great theologians of the Reforma- 
tion, and nearer those of the early cen- 
turies, whose pagan notions of divine 
power or skill besting Satan did so 
much to cast belief into forms incom- 
patible with the historic gospel. 

It would not be quite fair, however, 
to ignore the fact that this despot has 
his playful moods and gentle hours. 
His interview with Adam in a dream, 
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in Book VIII., contains some genial 
specimens of divine relaxation. He 
converses with his, creature in quite 
a pleasant, playful, even tender way. 
He almost banters him (VIIT. 399). It 
is to be remarked, however, that this 
is but a dream of Adam’s, and in part 
repudiable where it might be unduly 
tinged with human nature, and that it 
takes place before the fall. After that 
event the man’s sin kills out tender- 
ness in the divine mind, or turns it to 
resentment. This is the conception of 
a God who is kind to his friends but 
relentless to his foes, It is a warlike 
God. It is a fruit of the classic cul- 
ture, which sti rules in politics. It is 
a pagan, it-is not a Hebrew, far less 
a Christian conception. Not from such 
a God comes the rain for the unjust, 
or the goodness that falls on the un- 
thankful and the evil. 

This, then, is the God against whom 
Satan rebels. If the representation 
here given of Him be a true account of 
Milton’s idea, we are moved to sym- 
pathize with the rebel, if not secretly 
to convey to him food and arms. It 
is only a colossal figure that could war 
with so vast a power. Only a colossal 
ambition and independence could con- 
ceive and carry through the rebel de- 
sign. Accordingly Satan is colossal. 
The greatness on both sides is non- 
moral. In point of sublimity he far 
exceeds any of the more contented den- 
izens of heaven, and rivals in majesty 
of build even the Supreme Himself. 
In the first book the poet seems never 
weary of enlarging on the splendid pro- 
portions of his hero. His spiritual 
bulk is symbolized by his physical ex- 
tent. As he lies on the fiery floods of 
Hell after his nine days’ fall from 
Heaven, with his head uplift above the 
wave, and eye that sparkling blazed—~ 


his other parts besides, 
Prone on the flood extended, long and 


large, 
Lay floating many a rood. 
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And then follows the simile about the 
huge Kraken, which the sailors mis- 
take for an island and anchor by it all 
night. His spear was far larger than 
the weaver’s beam. Compared with it 


the tallest pine 
Hewn on Norwegian hills to be the 
mast 
Of some great amiral, 
wand; 


were but a 


aud his ponderous shield— 


—~— — 


large, and 





Ethereal temper, 
round, 
Hung on his shoulders like the moon 
whose orb 

Through optic glass the Tuscan artist 
views 

At evening from the top of Fesole, 

Or in Valdarno, to descry new lands, 

Rivers, and mountains on the spotty 
globe. 


He stood out above all the rest of the 
peers of Hell. They were beyond com- 
pare of mortal prowess; but he, 


massy, 


far above the rest, 
In shape and gesture proudly eminent, 
Stood like a tower: his form had not 
yet lost 
All his original brightness, nor 
peared 


ap- 


Less than archangel ruined, and the ex- 


cess 
Of glory obscured; as when the sun, 
new risen, 
Looks thro’ the horizontal misty air 
Shorn of his beams. 


. The fiend is of a spirit indomitable 
as Milton’s own. Though he treads “the 
burning marl,” far beneath him is any 
ery of pain. He is as stoical as a Red 


Indian under torture. He is beaten 
but not conquered. He will know noth- 
ing of despair. He is “not lost in loss . 
itself.” Rolling on the fiery wave, he 
yet says “all is not lost.” He is “full 
of high disdain and sense of injured 

merit.” He “draws a resolution from 
despair.” He cannot forget his high 
and heavenly birth. He is an arch- 














. 
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angel misunderstood and _ worsted. 
Wrecked he may be, but he is not yet 
quite degenerate from his great lineage 
and first abode. This is no war of 
gods and mortals, or even of gods and 
Titans. It is god against god. We are 
prepared for awful scenes, sublime en- 
counters, struggles where the bat- 
talions are in cubes in the air, and the 
missles are hills with all their load of 
rocks, waters and woods. He wel- 
comes Hell’s horrors with high brav- 
ery. He has resources in himself 
which make place indifferent: 


Hail horrors! hail 
Infernal world! and thou profoundest 


Hell 

Receive thy new possessor one who 
brings 

A mind not to be changed by place or 
time. 


The mind is its own place and in itself 

Can make a Heaven of Hell, a Hell of 
Heaven, , 

What matters where if J be still the 
same. 


And then his awful ambition breaks 
out: 


Here at least 
We shall be free. 


It is democracy, the passion of free- 
dom cursed by the lack of a moral 
authority: 


Here we may reign secure, and, in my 
choice, 

Better to reign in Hell than serve in 
Heaven, 


which looks a very terrible assertion. 
But remember whom he had to serve 
in Heaven. 

As he faces his myriads of fallen 
friends and strives to infuse into them 
new courage for the carrying on of the 
old warfare by new methods, it is a 
great situation when he shouts to the 
prostrate host: 


Awake, arise, or be for ever fallen! 
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His behavior towards those whom his 
rebellion had involved with him in 
ruin is one of the finest features in his 
character. He has a lofty fidelity to 
them. Like other implacable wreckers 
he is good to his friends. He shows a 
readiness for risk on their behalf, and 
a considerateness which even ends, as 
he gazes on them, in tears such as 
angels weep. He sacrifices himself, 
partly out of ambition and love of the 
first place, even in danger, but partly 
also from the loyal feeling that he 
must not seek any safety for himself 
which would leave behind those whom 
he had seduced to their fall. There 
you have “the boom of Milton's self- 
conscious magnanimity.” Addressing 
the terrible janitor who would bar his 
way out of Hell, he says: 


I come no enemy, but to set free 
From out this dark and dismal house of 


pain 

Both him, and thee, and all the heav- 
enly host 

Of spirits that, in our just pretences 
armed, 

Fell with us from on high; from them 
I go 

This uncouth errand sole; and, one for 
all, 

Myself expose with lonely steps te 
tread 


The unfounded deep. 


He is not only a rebel angel to God 
but a rival redeemer to Christ; and he 
would do for devils what Christ did 
for men. This sacrifice on the part of 
Satan is no doubt meant to balance 
the sacrifice of the Son on behalf of 
Man, as if the poet were resolved that 
in point of generosity Hell should not 
be outdone by Heaven. Remember 
that, by Milton’s Arian theology, Satan 
and the Son, in reference to the Father, 
did not originally occupy such very dif- 
ferent positions. They were in some 
sense spiritual peers. They were both 
created beings—Satan possibly the sen- 
ior. They were not of intrinsically dif- 
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ferent nature. The main difference be- 
tween them here is that the one is on 
the winning side and the other is not. 
The one creature is arbitrarily chosen 
by the Father’s will, and of course 
obeys; the other creature, the really 
older, is not chosen, and, equally of 
course, the elder brother rebels. When 
God proclaims His Son as supreme 
among the heavenly powers and sets 
him on His holy hill, He says: “This 
day have I begotten Him.” Unless be- 
gotten here means but anoint or install, 
Christ was junior, therefore, to the 
angels addressed and superseded; and 
by the Miltonic theology He no more 
deserved the unique title of Son than 
did the other created beings, who 
equally proceeded from the Father's 
creative decree. 

To return to Satan and his host. 
The passage, Book I., 590-620, gives a 
sublime and affecting picture of their 
relations, and of the nobler side of the 
great fiend’s soul. He is also capable 
of feeling and owning the force and the 
charm of goodness—not merely of be- 
lieving and trembling, but of beholding 
it with some longing regret. In the in- 
terview with one of the unfallen angels 
later in the poem we are told how the 
rebuke of the angel affected him: 


So spake the cherub; and his grave 
rebuke, 
Severe in youthful beauty, added grace 
Invincible; abashed the devil stood, 
And felt how awful goodness is, and 
saw 
Virtue in her shape how lovely—saw, 
and pined 
His loss. 
IV. 845. 
If he felt the awfulness of goodness, 
he felt what current religion has much 
lost in pew and pulpit. He was not 


utterly lost when he could feel that. 
The germs of good were in him still, 
but he found no place of repentance. 
He had sinned the unforgiveable sin. 
There was no pity, no return for him. 
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And we cannot help feeling that the 
relentlessness of the divine character as 
conceived by Milton had something to 
do with Satan's persistence in evil and 
ultimate moral decay. There were mo- 
ments when he might have accepted 
salvation had it been offered him, and 
even answered to pity. In hours of 
his otherwise indomitable 
spirit has its season of weakness. The 
long strain gives way. The courage 
succumbs. The proud will for a few 
moments suffers collapse, till it is 
strung into vitality again by sheer de- 
spair and by a certain false ideal of 
consistency in the eyes of his comrades 
in woe. Read the splendid burst, Book 
1V., 9—113, in which the poet describes 
the stormy passions that rend this 
great spirit, that first seem to grind him 
into powder, and then, by sheer de- 
spair, rouse him to a new height of 
resolve. And when Satan repudiates 
the idea of submission, remember that 
he contemplates only submission to Om- 
nipotent power, not to Infinite Holy 
love. Anger, envy, remorse, despair, 
and malice are by this time raging in 
his breast and making pale his face. 
“It is like a tempest in a dark night 
when the thunder and lightning roar 
and flash and then intermit, and then 
redouble again.” 

Mark, further (Book IV., 358—375), 
how his resolution falters as he sees 
and feels the beauty and innocence of 
the first pair. It is not them that he 
hates; it is their Maker. It is a sad 
exhibition of his moral nature's incip- 
ient decay that he makes them the 
means of wounding his great Fvoe. So, 
also, is he moved at the beauty of 
earth as he descends on it. But he is 
possessed by a purpose which kills his 
power of delight. Hate is withering 
up joy and all else. (Book IX., 100.) 

And again, when approaching Eve in 
her beauty, he is so nearly overpow- 
ered by it that he has to summon all 
his hate of God in order to drown the 


loneliness 
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gentler thoughts that threaten to turn 
him from the purpose of his undying 
life (IX., 463—470). We know the pur- 
pose is bad and malicious, but we can- 
not help some admiration for the in- 
flexible way in which he puts every 


seduction aside that might interfere 
with its realization. We are in that 


dangerous mood when we insist on 
being left, for the time at least, to our 
admiration of the heroism of wicked- 
hess and the grandeur of splendid sin. 
We admire a fine fearless sinfulness. 
But the most absorbing feature in 
this character, that which clothes it 
with the most engrossing human inter- 
est, is not its original sublimity, nor its 
colossal mixture of good and evil. It 
is the gradual process of moral decay 
and diminished dignity which it under- 
goes. There is more tragedy in his 
second fall than in bis first. We have 
in Satan not merely the description of 
a character, but its development, if you 
can apply the word development to 
what is rather a degeneration, a con- 
traction, a withering of it, and a 
growth of perdition. Satan at first is 
sublime, and therefore not wholly evil, 
for unmixed evil can never be sublime, 
and Goethe with his Mephistopheles is 
there more nearly right. But from the 
hour when Satan turns from rebellion 
to revenge (from revolt to cattle-maim- 
ing, so to say), and attempts, by the 
subtlety of fraud, the injury, through 
the innocent, of that great Toe for 
whom he was no match in strength, 
he begins to enter a second, an inward 
Hell, and to fall even below his rebel's 
estate. Milton exhibits this in the 
most wonderful way. He is realistic 
and terrible enough in his portrayal of 
Hell, but the nether world was a fair 
and noble place compared with the 
spiritual hell which begins to blaze 
within his breast and lash him on with 
the scorpions of an insatiable revenge. 
I have already hinted how this fell 
purpose kills every gentle and joyful 
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thought in his soul. It also destroys 
ail his grandeur and sublimity. Hate 
is mean, and makes mean. And after 
the first book Milton has less to say 
about the first Hell of the fiery wave 
than of that which it symbolizes—the 
inward and gnawing hell in Satan’s 


soul. There is between them all the 
difference of the first and second 
death: 


Horror and doubt distract 
His troubled thoughts, and from the 
bottom stir 
The Hell within him, for within him 


Hell 

He brings, and round about him; nor 
from Hell 

One step, no more than from himself, 
can fly 


By change of place. 


There is another way in which Mil- 
ton has symbolized the same decay. 
In Book I. there is a magnificent de- 
scription of the building of Pandemo- 
nium, the infernal parliament house. 
When built it is too small to hold all 
the fallen host. The rank and file of 
them, therefore, have to use on them- 
selves their supernatural power and 
diminish their size till they could all 
But Satan submits to no 
such degradation. He will not aban- 
don his own colossal form. Far within 
he still sits with the other seraphic 
“their own dimensions like 
themselves.” That is just after the 
fall from Heaven. But later in the 
course of events, when the resolution 
has been taken to injure as far as pos- 
sible the power they cannot defeat, to 
do this by fraud and falsity, to do it 
also by injuring God's innocent crea- 
ture, man, from that point the sublim- 
ity of the war in Heaven passes away. 
Noble revolt and gigantic enterprise 
are changing; we find Satan—now first 
guilty of falsity—less unwilling to part 
with his own dimensions and his own 
Disguise is inconsistent with 
And by the disguises which 


squeeze in. 


lords in 


form. 
majesty. 
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Satan does not hesitate to adopt the 
poet indicates the progress of that de- 
cay which leaves the great figure 
finally stripped of all his personal glory. 
First, he veils under a calm exterior 
the volcanic passion which tore him at 
first sight of the sun, and, clothing 
himself as an angel of light to deceive 
Uriel, the regent of the sun, he extracts 
from him the secret of the locality of 
Paradise. Next, by a great descent, we 
find him seated watching at the ear of 
sleeping Eve, “squat like a toad,” a 
creature more ugly than venomous. 
Next we find him in a developed form 
of evil, in the more dangerous form of 
a serpent—far more venomous than 
ugly—invested with that subtle and de- 
monic form of evil which mankind 
seems always to have associated with 
the slimy beauty of the snake. And 
then, after the Fall has been effected, 
we have this same serpent slinking 
back into the thicket, like a guilty pas- 
sion slaked, and shrunk to “the mean- 
est thing that enters Hell.” 

A similar thing is indicated by the 
change which passes over Hell and the 
whole kingdom of the lost. Satan does 
not decay alone. As in “Hamlet” the 
immorality of the Court taints the 
whole kingdom, and makes even 
Laertes capable of poisoning his sword; 
as Guinevere’s sin destroys the Round 
Table; as the immorality of a Court 
does sap the entire national morality; 
so Hell after the Fall is not what it 
was before. There is a fall beneath 
the Fall. There is a second Fall within 
the kingdom of evil. The tempter him- 
self has fallen lower than the tempted, 
and the whole empire of evil has found 
in the deepest deep a lower deep still. 

When we observe Milton's prime in- 
terest in the character of Satan, and, 
within that, in the psychology of his 
. decay, we have some clue to the reason 
which led the poet to prefer “Paradise 
Regained” to “Paradise Lost.” In 


“Paradise Regained” we have Christ 
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for the central figure. We have per- 
haps the earliest effort at that moral 
psychology of Christ which has been 
the keynote of all modern biographies 
of him. We have Christ rising in eth- 
ical greatness as he works his moral 
way upward through temptation after 
temptation presented to his moral soul 
by one who had as surely worked his 
way down. It is in both cases, in both 
poems, the moral interest that is para- 
mount for Milton himself, and not the 
imaginative. In each he has at the 
centre a study of moral evolution: in 
the former by way of degeneration; in 
the latter by way of development and 
triumph. The ethical victory of the 
Son of God in the later poem meant 
much more to Milton than the dynamic 
victory that the Son won in the former 
as Commander-in-Chief of the armies 
of Heaven. Milton’s interest really 
went to the moral side—to Satan in 
one case, to Jesus in the other. And 
of course he thought more of the poem 
in which the moral movement was 
heavenward than of that where it was 
toward Hell. It was more consonant 
with his own note of sustained and 
mastering majesty. 

There are not many things in the 
poem more interesting, as there are 
few more powerful and splendid, than 
Milton's conception of Hell. It is not 
the worst part of the universe. It is 
better than Chaos. It is a section of 
Chaos cut out and brought more or 
less under the order of the creative 
will. We have now come to use the 
word pandemonium to express the su- 
perlative of anarchy and misrule. Far 
otherwise in Milton. It is the cathe- 
dral of Hell, as magnificent in struc- 
ture as in size. It rises in slow silence 
to the sound of music—as Milton, by 
a fine figure, says, “like an exhalation.” 
Turner should have limned it with its 
rarefied pillars, architraves, cornices, 
friezes and sculptures; with its fretted 
roof of gold, its ample pavements, its 
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starry lamps and blazing cressets, fed 
with naphtha and asphaltus, yielding 
light as from a sky. Hell itself is a 
huge region, with manifold varieties of 
There is the burning sea into 
fell from Heaven. The 
prospect round about him at first is 
dreadful. (Book I., 60—70.) But an 
exploration of the place somewhat re- 
has its vast 


surface. 
which Satan 


lieves its horrors. It 
moors, where the spirits betake them- 
selves on the proroguing of parliament 
for sport of various kinds. They. do 
not shoot; but they race, they tilt, they 
ride gthe air in whirlwind, they hurl 
about huge rocks “in sheer athletic 
joy.” Others, again, there are of less 
demonic tastes. They find a retreat 
in a silent valley, where their milder 
relaxation is in art and song. They 
sing “with notes angelical to many a 
harp,” till the harmony— 


(What could it less when Spirits im- 
mortal sing) 

Suspended Hell, and took with ravish- 
ment 

The thronging audience. 


Other members of this parliament took 
their vacation in philosophy and the- 
ology. Yes, they have theology in Mil- 
ton’s Hell: 


Others apart sat on a hill retired, 

In thoughts more elevate, and reasoned 
high 

providence, 

and fate— 


of fore-knowledge, will, 


Fixed fate, free will, fore-knowledge 
absolute, 

And found no end in wandering mazes 
lost. 

Of good and evil much they argued 
then, 


Of happiness, and final misery, 

Passion, and apathy and glory, 
shame— 

Vain wisdom all and false philosophy. 


and 


So not only can a man smile and smile 
and be a villain, but one can sing, and 
read, and think, and discuss good and 
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evil, God and man, with any quidnunc 
of club or coterie—and be damned 
after all. Others, again, in this strange 
land are explorers, and start out to 
discover new regions and pierce into 
unknown parts, among burning rivers, 
quaking bogs, fiery Alps and pinching 
airs. Although Milton, then, calls Hell 
a place where “all life dies, death lives, 
and nature breeds perverse all mon- 
strous, all prodigious things,” yet we 
seem to find parts of it where life at 
least would be tolerable. There can be 
but little doubt that in this description 
of Hell Milton was drawing the heathen 
world—not the ancient world only, but 
the world of heathenism he saw around 
him, in England and elsewhere, a world 
in which live, where 
enterprise is incessant, interest rest- 
less, and beliefs often hopeless, where 
there was every activity and every re- 
pose except the love of God. Still, it 
Was a place with divine possibilities in 
it. It was not a mere congeries of 
horrors like Dante’s Inferno. As Satan 
is more interesting than God, Hell is 
here more interesting to tie natural 
man than Heaven. Milton recognizes 
that there might be a worse place, for he 
says of Prince Moloch “of God, or Hell 
or worse, he recked not.” There might 
still be heard the Dorian music rousing 
to high valor: 


we ourselves 


Nor wanting power to mitigate and 
*suage, 

With solemn touches, troubled thoughts, 
and chase 

Anguish and doubt, and fear, and sor- 
row, and pain 


From mortal or immortal minds. 


Such a scene cannot be an utterly ac- 
cursed and evil place. Evil means 
utter disorder. The outlying region of 
Chaos is the more fit abode for evil 
pure and simple. Hell was not the 
sphere of utter evil any more than 
Satan was its pure incarnation. If 
there was much Milton in Satan, there 
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was much England in his Hell. It is 


not utter disorder. There is among the 


lost angels a high organization—the 
relic of their heavenly state—and a 


certain admirable loyalty to their great 


chief. There is no rebellion among his 
subjects. Satan seems to have the se- 


eret, which God has not, of inspiring 
complete personal loyalty among his 
own. Like many bad men he is more 
popular than the good. And one rea- 
son is that, to some extent at least, he 
sacrifices himself for his followers, 
which we have already seen God does 
not. The good angels are zealous and 
loyal, but it is not quite the same kind 
of loyalty. It is a discussible question 
how far they would have been loyal 
had the issue been different, and their 
leader, instead of Satan, had been cast 
from Heaven. 

It is interesting to observe in this 
connection that Milton’s passionate love 
of liberty never leads him to admire 
license. He loves liberty as the one 
condition of perfect order and subordi- 
nation. All are not equal, but all must 
be free to find out by experiment them- 
and their inequalities. The 
final freedom is to fill one’s proper 
place and harmoniously in it. 
We are 


selves 


move 


if not equal all yet free, 
Equally free—for orders and degrees 
Jar not with liberty but well consist. 


Such was Hell, and such were its 
tenants, before the fall of man. But 
there is no part of the poem more pow- 
erful, startling and dramatic than the 
passage in which Milton describes the 
change which passed over place and 
people after the fall of man. Satan 
has succeeded, and returns full of tri- 
umph and vengeful joy to Pandemo- 


nium. There the denizens of Hell 


withdrawn from all the rest of their 
sad contingent, are assembled in eager 
expectation of their chief’s return, now 

The great adventurer passes in 
LIVING AGE. 


due. 
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at the door, in shape like some plebeian 
angel, unrecognized, or enjoying the 
pleased sense of power that lies in a 


great one’s humble incognito, and 
gloating on the ovation that awaits 


him when he shall tell his joyful news. 
Still unobserved, he finds his way to 
the throne, and, seating himself on it, 
enjoys the prospect for a moment. 
Then some of the glory of his true 
shape returns to him. He is recog- 
nized with a mighty shout. Whereon, 
commanding silence, he tells his news 
with insolent and blasphemous exulta- 
tion. Ended, he awaits the universal 
shout. But, horrible to tell, what 
greets his ear is a universa! hiss. 
Were they disloyal at last? No. In 
the worst failure they keep their sa-. 
tanic loyalty, and do not visit their 
misfortunes on their leader's head. 
The hiss was meant for applause. It 
was all the sound at their command. 
They have turned to a wallowing mass 
of serpents. And, more dreadful still, 
their prince himself feels a dreadful 
change. His visage becomes drawn 
and spare. His arms cleave to his 
ribs. His legs cohere into a single 
trunk. And he, too, falls writhing, a 
monstrous serpent, without the power 
to put the form off as he chose. Note 
that this is not represented as a divine 
infliction, but as the result of moral 
decay. He tries to speak; but he, too, 
could now but Pandemonium 
was a riot of hisses, a generation of 
vipers. When they issue to those 
without they spread the infection. A 
madness seizes the entire host. Hell 
itself, then, has fallen with the devil's 
second fall. His very world shares 
with him a “horrid sympathy,” his sec- 
ond loss of glory, and the abjectness 
of his moral and spiritual decay. 

It is all very dreadful. It is a 
warning to us that even a resistance 
to despotism will not justify resort to 
fraud, or any operations by which the 
enemy is wounded through an innocent 


hiss. 
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dependent, or war waged at the chief 
cost of women and children. That 
was Satan’s grand fall. It robs him 
of far more of our sympathy than his 
revolt in Heaven. And even in the 
marvellous and skilful account of the 
Temptation—in the dialogue between 
Satau and Eve—we feel some sympa- 
thy. We feel that the Serpent says so 
many things which are true that we 
are thankful we are not in Eve’s place, 
with the world’s future resting on us. 
Up to a point Satan appears as the 
champion of reason and personality 
against force. He is overpowered by 
numbers, and wealth, and magic, by 
the long purse, as we now say, not by 
strategy and not by sanctity. He is 
the reflexion of the inquiring, sceptical, 
independent, indomitable side of Mil- 
ton’s own mind. The spirit of inquiry 
and of rebellion to authority was one 
that Milton knew by experience. No 
man better understood its dangers. He 
probably felt it hard to keep his intel- 
lect in due subordination to his spirit- 
ual soul. And in Satan he draws a 
picture of the dangers of his own be- 
setting tendency. This explains the 
manifest, the almost involuntary, par- 
tiality of the poet for Satan as hero 
and the delight with which he dwells 
on his splendid side. As in “Samson,” 
so here; Milton could not escape from 
himself. So little was his genius dra- 
matic or classical that in a poem like 
“Paradise Lost” he must paint himself, 
even at the risk of ennobling the very 
power of evil thereby. 

Satan represents, as no one in Mil- 
ton’s heaven does, the side of reason, 

The Contemporary Review. 


personality and freedom in conflict 
with throned force. There is some- 
thing Promethean in the defiance. It 
cannot be a rebellion against the true 
God to urge the claims of personality 
against absolute will. There is little 
in Milton’s God that has any right to 
control reason. His justice is irra- 
tional and non-moral. A mere king by 
force, mere omnipotence, has no rights 
as against the mind. It is holy love 
alone that has the right to control rea- 
son. And Milton's God is not the God 
of holy love, nor of essential grace. He 
is not a God who evokes faith. We do 
not concede to him the right to the sac- 
rifice of will, of intellect, or of heart. 

The grand flaw of this sublime and 
immortal book, then, is what is also 
the most serious defect in a man, a 
society, or a nation—a false or inade- 
quate idea of the character of God, 
through the absence of the cross of 
Christ. A false authority is as mis- 
chievous as none, because it leads to 
none. This God is natural power 
made absolute. And the consequence 
is the sophistication of our moral feel- 
ings and a civil war between our imag- 
ination and our eonscience. We can- 
not be satisfied with any work of art, 
however we may esthetically admire 
it, which thus lights up our inner fires, 
and plunges us into spiritual discord 
between what we admire and what we 
trust. It is hard to make us believe 
in God when we are caused to admire 
or pity the eternal enemy of God. 
There could be nothing really admira- 
ble in one who is for ever the foe of 
holy goodness and love. 

P. T. Forsyth. 
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COQUELIN. 


By Lapy BELL. 


Those who are in real touch with 
some beloved art, even if they be only 
onlookers at it, must have known some 
of those heaven-sent, privileged mo- 
ments in which they have not only 
seen the Best, but have instantly recog- 
nized it—and by that recognition 
have been armored against the dan- 
ger that lies in wait for us all, that 
_ of contentedly accepting the second- 
rate. 

As far as the art of acting is ‘con- 
cerned—and those who are not inter- 
ested in that art need proceed no fur- 
ther with the following pages—there is 
no reason in these days why we should 
any of us yield to that deplorable ac- 
ceptance. We have had, at intervals 
at any rate, the chance of being shown 
what acting can be at its highest: and 
those of us whose playgoing experi- 
ences coincide with the latter decades 
of the nineteenth century have had the 
opportunity of seeing one of the great- 
est examples of all. The art of Coque- 
lin at his best was a standard of acting, 
a point of comparison to those who 
saw him, for the rest of their lives. 
Art it was, there was no doubt: the 
conscious, highly finished, deliberate 
art of a man with the great French 
traditions of the stage behind him, 
an art which he had _ perfected 
through early years of determination 
and toil, and in the long years of un- 
bounded success that followed. His 
extraordinary natural gifts were rein- 
forced by consummate knowledge, by 
deliberate intention. He always had, 
and always gave, a sense, both on the 
stage and off, of the absolute certainty 
with which he handled his resources, 
never trusting to the inspiration of the 
moment, never at the mercy of an im- 
pulse or a mood. It was by his art 
he convinced the listener; it was not 


by simple native sincerity; but the re- 
sult was the same. 

Diderot’s thesis, that the primary 
quality of an actor is that he should be 
able to stand outside his part, observe ; 
it dispassionately, and handle it with 
deliberate control, was an article of 
faith with Coquelin. He, too, believed 
that to feel real emotion on the stage 
was a fatal drawback to the actor; 
that the man who did so had not all 
his resources in hand, and did not 
know whither he might be led. As 
Diderot has it, 


The actor should be a cool and calm 
spectator of human nature: in hand- 
ling it he should have infinite fineness 
of perception, but no sentimentality— 
that is, he should have. that art of imi- 
tating everything which will give him 
an equal aptitude for every kind of 
part. For if an actor surrenders him- 
self to the emotion of the moment, it is 
impossible for him to play the same part 
ten times with the same warmth and 
the same success; fiery and convincing 
at the first performance, he will be 
played out and as cold as marble by 
the time he comes to the third: 
whereas, if remaining calm himself, his 
imitation of nature, founded on close 
observation, is deliberate and inten- 
tional. He wil compose an imitation 
of which he will be absolutely certain, 
and by the tenth time he plays it. far 
from having exhausted his emotion, 
his acting will be strengthened by his 
experience of the part and will be more 
and more successful. 


All this was constantly paraphrased in 
speech by Coquelin off the stage, and 
put into practice on it. 

In support of this theory he would 
tell how on one occasion, in a per- 


formance of “L’Ainé,” at the moment 
where he had to fall by his brother's 
bedside in floods of tears with his head 
in his hands, he was in reality over- 
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come by emotion, and did subside into 
tears, to the great detriment of the 
scene. He was thereby entirely thrown 
off his balance and did not recover him- 
self during the rest of the act. He 
would also relate the history of another 
mishap—this time, however, based 
upon no theory—that might have had 
dire results. In a play in which he had 
to feign a drunken sleep in order to 
overhear what two of the other charac- 
ters were saying Coquelin actually did, 
being very tired, go to sleep for a mo- 
ment. Then he woke with a start— 
mercifully in time!—but not sure for 
one instant of bewildered anxiety 
whether he had missed his cue or not. 
This incident, of course, is beside the 
mark in the discussion of Diderot's 
view, for even the most fanatic par- 
tisan of the theory “qu'il faut jouer 
d'Ame” would not contend that it Is 
desirable to go really to sleep on the 
stage, even when the part demands it. 

Coquelin was always ready to des- 
cant upon his theories. His friends 
and acquaintances will never forget 
how he would take the stage in a draw- 
ing-room as effectively as he did in the 
theatre, “pérorant,” as he would him- 
self have said, to the enthralled circle 
round him, and giving point and effect 
by his exquisite diction to every sy}- 
lable that he uttered. Whatever the 
verbal missile used by Coquelin, it was 
handled and directed with an unerring 
skill which sent it straight home to the 
mark, a skill which made his hearers 
realize how very little attention we 
pay in this country to diction and de- 
livery in every-day speech, and how we 
mostly content ourselves with turning 
out a few mumbled words into the uni- 
verse to shift for themselves with no 
adventitious aids to their effect. To hit 
the mark in talk, as in everything else, 
it is not only the missile which is neces- 
sary, but the way of directing it which 
is of importance; and the axiom that it 
is more effective to say the wrong 


words in the right way than the right 
words in the wrong way is true of 
conversation as well as of the stage. 

Coquelin was extraordinarily inter- 
esting to watch on such occasions as 
he sat or stood in the midst of a circle, 
and talked, as the popular saying has 
it, as if he liked the sound of his own 
voice. Small wonder if he did, for 
there were few voices in the world like 
it, and it was a liking which was 
shared by his listeners. His appear- 
ance was familiar to most playgoers. 
A man of middle height, with no native 
nobility of aspect; with keen, rather 
small eyes; with overhanging eyebrows, 
of which he made unfailing and most 
effective use; abundant hair, which by 
a rapid touch he could make as ex- 
pressive as the rest of his equipment; 
a thick, broad nose; a long upper lip; 
a mouth that shut tightly, with hard, 
determined lines in it. This was the 
appearance of the man who seemed to 
be by nature destined to play comedy 
parts. But this would not have satis- 
fied him. He compelled his personality 
to assume not only comedy, but trag- 
edy, sentiment, nobility. I would al- 
most venture to say that a man of 
Coquelin’s personality, given his su- 
preme gift, would be more likely to 
aim at, and achieve, a wider range than 
one of more distinguished and romantic 
aspect, For the latter, although he 
might play low comedy parts as a “tour 
de force,” would probably not be very 
anxious to identify himself with farce; 
while the man who could play the buf- 
foon superbly would no doubt be de- 
sirous of achieving gallant and ro- 
mantic parts as well. 

Coquelin alone was able to play all 
parts, and did play them all. He could 


- 


assume the flamboyant dignity of the | 


swash-buckler, and the more discreet 
dignity of the hero who wears a frock- 
coat. 

When “Chamillac” was produced in 
London in 1887—in which he played a 
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man of honor weighed down, dragged 
back by his former misdoings and fi- 
nally making a confession of them— 
one of the newspaper critics said of 
him, and with truth, that Coquelin had 
“draped himself in distinction as in a 
garment.” 

In “La Dame aux Camélias,” in 
which he played the small part of the 
father, making it stand out in the way 
that a great actor does make a small 
part stand out beyond the others, he 
played the scene in which the father 
persuades Marguerite to give up his 
son, with a reserve, a dignity, a recti- 
tude which carried the scene and even 
made sympathetic the somewhat mean- 
spirited virtue of the father, a person- 
age of whom Coquelin himself said “Il 
joue un bien triste réle, ce monsieur.” 

Space forbids our even attempting to 
dwell on the numerous and more im- 
portant parts in which Coquelin 
achieved brilliant success, whether in 
the classical pieces of the repertory or 
the large number of modern plays, of 
which the record is a testimony to his 
wide range and infinite variety of in- 
terpretation. 

But there was no doubt—or so at 
least it seemed to the spectator—that it 
was not the black-coated parts that 
were the most congenial to him. He 
revelled in the swaggering transfigura- 
tion of costume, and his audience 
revelled with him as they looked 
on. 

In “Cyrano de Bergerac,” the every 
apotheosis of splendid swagger, he 
played as one whose soul was pos- 
sessed by the spirit of the glorious and 
untranslateable “Panache,” the glitter- 
ing, the copious, the gallant, the ab- 
surd. He played “Cyrano” all over the 
world, never failing in it, never falling 
flat. The inevitable danger of repeat- 
ing a performance too many times is 
over-accentuation, apt to be still fur- 
ther intensified by playing to foreign 
audiences who may not understand the 
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language of the actors, There is al- 
Ways a tendency, noticeable in actors 
on their return from foreign tours, to- 
wards trying unduly to eke out their 
meaning by exaggerated action and 
emphasis, and even Coquelin was not 
at times entirely free from it. But 
“Cyrano” was a play that could afford 
to be accentuated, that could hardly be 
affected by over-emphasis. And the 
like impunity attended that other play, 
the immortal, which Coquelin had 
acted for still ionger than “Cyrano,” 
the play which Moliére must surely 
have taught him himself, “Les Pré- 
cieuses Ridicules,” in which Coquelin’s 
Mascarille stands unrivalled and unap- 
proached in the interpretations of the 
stage. Here is swagger also, but of 
another kind: low-born, uproarious , 
swagger with no note of distinction— 
real, rollicking buffonery which will re- 
main an indelible memory in the minds 
of those who were fortunate enough to 
see it. As one recalls it, one can still 
hear the sound of that rich, resonant 
voice before he came on to the stage 
at the beginning, crying “la, la, la” to 
his bearers as the sedan chair was car- 
ried in. One can see Mascarille seated 
between the two adoring ladies, and 
lying back in his chair, with his im- 
mense moustaches, his curls, his hat 
and feathers, his gay attire; one sees 
the superb air with which he displayed 
his clothes, the royal insolence with 
which he flung his scented glove under 
the nose of Polyxéne, alias Madelon; his 
shameless joy in the jest, as he piled 
it up to see how much his companions 
would stand. This performance was 
the very summit of Coquelin’s art, a 
performance which through all the 


years he had played it never grew 
stale, and which he played in London 
a year ago with the same inextinguish- 
able “verve” with which he had played 
it at the beginning. And here again 
his theories of the deliberate standing 
outside a part and building it up were 
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justified: every word, every action of 
that part that looked so full of sponta- 
neous uncontrolled hilarity was studied, 
calculated, certain; every word, every 
action was the same when he played it 
thirty years ago as it was when he 
played at the end. 

At all times, whether in classical or 
modern plays, whether on the stage or 
off, Coquelin’s gesticulation was most 
characteristic and instructive. In talk, 
he was curiously sparing of it, but 
when it came it was inimitably ex- 
pressive. He used his hands with the 
rapid instinctive movements of the man 
to whom action is part of his natural 
means of expression, and whose ges- 
tures on the stage, therefore, are natu- 
ral and convincing; different, indeed, 
from the acquired overladen gestures 
used on the English stage by people 
to whom they are obviously artificial 
and uncustomary. The action of 
Coquelin’s hands, and above all the 
play of his wonderful, mobile face, 
made the most trifling anecdote that he 
told a drama in miniature. 

Those who saw him in “Le Colonel 
Roquebrune,” which he was playing in 
Paris in 1897, will never forget one 
scene especially, in which, with abso- 
lutely no change of make-up, Coquelin 
managed by purely facial expression 
to achieve one of the most remarkable 
transitions ever seen on the stage, If 
my memory serves me, Colonel Roque- 
brune, a distinguished officer under Na- 
poleon, is carousing in a tavern under 
an assumed name with some of the 
enemy in the character of a boon com- 
panion, whom he detains in talk until 
the time comes when he may reveal 
himself. When that moment came 
Coquelin, standing up calmly, said, 
“Oui, Messieurs, je suis le Colonel 
Roquebrune”—and the whole aspect of 
the man altered. He was changed, he 
Was some one else; the low lines went 
out of his face, dignity and distinction 
came into it instead. It was a man 


of authority who stood there in the 
place of the reveller. 

At other times he would transform 
his physiognomy suddenly with a twist 
of his hair or a clutch at his coat. One 
of the most effective things he ever did 
of this kind was in the second act of 
“Les Surprises du Divorce” as the hus- 
band who, having divorced his wife 
because he could not bear her mother, 
a widow, finds when he is married 
again (to the daughter of a widower this 
time) that the said widow has married 
his new father-in-law. As this lady, 
for the second time an inmate of his 
home, walked into his drawing-room 
on one side of the stage, Coquelin com- 
ing in at the other stood transfixed, a 
picture of absolute helpless terror, his 
face livid, his hair actually on end. 
How was this achieved? One of the 
most acute critics of the English stage 
has recorded that this is one of the 
most remarkable instances of an actor 
having the possibility of turning pale 
at will—on this occasion, however, the 
achievement was more sleight of hand 
than anything else. When Coquelin 
was subsequently asked how it was 
done, he said in reply, with a smile, that 
it was very simple. At the moment he 
comes on in that scene his face is not 
turned to the spectators, and their at- 
tention, besides, is directed to the 
mother-in-law, who dances in humming 
a song that the first wife used to sing 
—upon which Coquelin, having come in 
with his face already floured and 
painted and made up to represent ex- 
treme terror, suddenly turns round, fac- 
ing the audience, with a cry of dismay, 
and as he does so throws up his hands, 
giving a rapid and imperceptible twist 
to his thick hair and making it stand 
upright. As he ended this explanation 
he said with a twinkle in his eye, “Ce 
n'est pas plus malin que ¢a.” 

It evidently amused him to talk of 
his calling, to answer the questions of 
people who had never been behind the 
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curtain. He would describe, for in- 
stance, how when he sat down and had 
a meal on the stage everything on the 
table was so placed that in reaching it 
his action was visible; thus, when he 
was sitting at a square table, and was 
going to help himself to salt, the salt- 
cellar would be at the corner of the 
table furthest from him, so that when 
he helped himself the audience saw his 
right arm going across to the left-hand 
corner; in the same way a bottle that 
he would take with his left hand would 
be put on his right. And so on in re- 
gard to a mass of details, apparently 
unimportant, of which the spectators 
would be quite unconscious, but which 
produced an extraordinary and convinc- 
ing effect of completeness. “Remem- 
ber,” he would say when discussing 
either the staging or the construction 
of a play, “that you must make it ab- 
solutely and absurdly clear what it is 
you wish to convey; and remember also 
that in order to produce the illusion of 
reality you have to behave on the stage 
in a manner which is unreal.” “Le 
public,” he used to say with a gesture 
familiar to him, closing the forefinger 
and thumb of his right hand and ac- 
centuating with it what he said, “Le 
public est un sot qui ne comprend pas 
a demi-mot.” 

I remember hearing him upon one 
occasion complacently telling anecdotes 
of his presence of mind when some 
“property” essential to the scene had 
been forgotten. In the “Aiglon” he 
played the part of an old soldier of the 
Vielle Garde who brings secretly to 
the captive Duke of Reichstadt some 
toy soldiers painted to represent the 
Imperial army, tied up in a foulard. 
When he had come on to the stage to 
do this, he suddenly found that he had 
forgotten the foulard with the soldiers, 
which the whole of the next scene 
turned upon. He wheeled round to 


one of the subordinate characters, per- 
sonating another soldier, 


who was 
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standing behind him and improvised a 
scene with which he began scolding the 
man, pushing him back and telling him 
to get out of earshot—and as he pushed 
him backwards, the audience not dis- 
tinguishing what he was saying, he 
was muttering more and more furi- 
ously the whole time, “Je n'ai pas mon 
foulard! Je n’ai pas mon foulard!”"—. 
until finally he got him out of the door, 
and with interjected ejaculations filled 
in the time until the man, having un- 
derstood, reappeared with the foulard. 
Then he let him come half-way down 
with it and took it from him quietly, 
so that no one noticed what had hap- 
pened. On another occasion he was 
playing in a modern comedy, in which 
he had to pay a call. While waiting 
in the drawing-room for the hostess to 
come, he suddenly found he had for- 
gotten the book which he was supposed 
to be bringing back to her, and on 
which two pages of dialogue turned. 
So he cried out, “I won’t wait any 
longer!” and burst out through the 
folding doors at the back, leaving the 
stage vacant, to burst in through them 
again in another minute—the book safe 
in his pocket—saying, “Eh bien, mon je 
reste!"—“Oh, yes,” he would say with 
a satisfied air when recounting these 
stories, “it is very difficult to trip me 
up on the stage, I can tell you.” Some 
one once asked him which of the words 
“Coté cour” (the left of the actor) and 
“Coté jardin” (the right) meant the 
right side of the stage, and which the 
left. He professed to have forgotten. 
“Tout ce que je puis vous dire,” he 
added with a fatuous smile, “‘c’est que le 
coté of j’entre, moi, c’est toujours le 
bon cété.” 

In the summer of 1908 he was the 
guest of the Stage Society at a dinner 
given by them in London. For many 
of the diners it was the last time they 
saw him, and it was Coquelin, under 
one aspect, at his best. Those who 
were present will not easily forget the 
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moment when after a good deal of the 
variegated after-dinner oratory from 
One person and another, more or less 
effective, that characterizes such occa- 
sions, Coquelin finally rose, amid thun- 
ders of applause, to reply. He stood 
there, grave, pale, quiet, holding a pa- 
per, from which he was going to read 
his speech, in his hand. And then, in 
the dead silence that followed, the 
measured, well-balanced sentences fell 
with perfection of enunciation and ef- 
fect, as he besought his hearers, mem- 
bers of what he considered a danger- 
ously innovating dramatic society, to 
pause and see whither they were going. 


“I find myself in a difficult position 
to-night,” he said. “I cannot pretend 
that I am in sympathy with the path 
you are attempting to tread. ... Je suis 
de la vieille garde, moi, je suis un vieux 
classique, . . . Croyez-moi, Messieurs et 
Mesdames, vous faites fausse route. 
... I belong,” he went on, “to those 
who believe in the traditions of the 
stage, and in its illusions. I do not be- 
lieve in dragging to the light the sordid 
ugliness of these days and in depress- 
ing the hearer and sending him away 
miserable, nor in representing details 
fit only for the consulting-room. Ce 
n'est pas du théAtre que vous faites li,” 
he said; “c’est de la clinique.” 


And many of his hearers agreed with 
him. He always kept absolutely aloof 
from the view which some of us hold 
with such passionate conviction in these 
days, that the stage is the place of all 
others to teach from, and should be so 
used by those who wish to teach as 
well as to divert. It is the eternal 
story book, the eternal picture book 
that can bring home to the hearer and 
to the spectator, with a force nothing 
else can equal, truths which can be 
impressed on them so vividly in no 
other way. To hear that view put 
forth roused Coquelin to the very keen- 
est opposition. “No, no,” he would cry, 
“let us have poetry on the stage, let 
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us have illusion, above all let us have 
beauty; let the charm of the theatre 
lift us into another world.” This does 
not mean that he was not ready to 
play dramas of modern life, but that 
they must have some romantic or sen- 
timental pivot, some possible nobility 
of interpretation. The last play that 
most of us in England saw him in was 
the very last word of the conventional 
drama of the past, Sardou'’s “L’Af- 
faire des Poisons.” {It was a positive 
relief. to the spectator, after seeing so 
many plays about slums and strikes, . 
to enter into the gorgeous society as- 
sembled round Louis of France, to see 
him surrounded by resplendent nobles, | 
by fine ladies sitting on tabourets, by 
obsequious courtiers; to see walking 
about in his palace people bearing the 
great familiar names of the seven- 
teenth century, to see high-born con- 
spirators lurking behind marble pillars, 
and wicked duchesses trying to poison 
royal personages—and through it all 
Coquelin, the virtuous abbé, discov- 
ering everything, daring everything, 
threatened, captured, but always com- 
ing up smiling, and finally by sheer 
force of virtue discomfiting all his ad- 
versaries, 

What a strange gallant world was 
this which he showed us for the last 
time, and how bravely he bore himself ‘ 
in it! With that memory we may well 
be content. 

We shall never know what his inter- 
pretation would have been of the ex- 
traordinary character-part he was go- 
ing to try next, Chantecler, the Gallic 
cock.—He was delighted, it seems, wtih 
the old French word coqueliner, mean- 
ing the crowing of the cock.—The re- 
hearsals of “Chantecler,” of the rest of 
the company, that is to say, studying 
their parts without him, had already 
begun. As Rostand described it, in a 
fine and moving image, when he stood 
by Coquelin’s grave, the rehearsals be- 
gun had been conducted “toujours au- 
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tour d’une place vide,” the empty 
space in which the chief actor would 
shortly stand—‘“and now,” he went on, 
“that place will be empty for ever. 
Our rehearsals, our performances must 


always go on with that void in our 
midst.” 
The Cornhill Magazine. 
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Yes, there is no doubt of it, Coque- 
lin’s place will always remain empty— 
the place held by the last of the class- 
ics, by the man who joined the great 
art of the past to the great art of the - 
present. It will never be filled again. 





HARDY-ON-THE-HILL. 
By M. E. Francis 
(Mrs. Francis Blundell.) 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
Mr. Raymond duly arrived and was 
closeted in the study with Mr. Leslie 


for more than two hours. Both 
emerged with radiant countenances. 
mutually delighted. Mr. Raymond 


was so deeply interested that he pro- 
posed to return on the morrow, though 
as the following day would terminate 
his visit at the Heriots’, his charming 
hostess might, he said, possibly think 
it a breach of courtesy that he should 
again absent himself. 

“Nevertheless, under the circum- 
stances, I think she will forgive me,” 
he explained. 

Obviously, in order to secure Lady 
Dorothea’s good graces, Mr. Raymond 
should have returned to the Grange at 
once; yet he not only remained for 
luncheon at the Little Farm, but lin- 
gered for the greater part of the af- 
ternoon in a shady corner of the gar- 
den, where Bess was obliging enough 
to entertain him. Bess, in a very sedate, 
one might almost say melancholy, 
mood, gazing upwards with pensive 
eyes, while she related in a minor key, 
a pathetic tale of wasted aspirations 
and blighted hopes. 

“Father and I were just saying, the 
other day, that until you came, Mr. 
Raymond, we were starved for lack of 
intellectual sympathy.” 


Mr. Raymond glanced from the 


dimpled pink and white countenance 


to the chubby folded 

“Isn't Mr. Venables a sympathetic 
person?” he inquired. “There can be 
no doubt of his being intellectual—I 
have too often overheard his conversa- 
tion with you to fail to recognize it.” 

Bess brought down her rapt gaze 


baby hands. 


with bird-like swiftness. You have 
been eavesdropping?” she cried 
briskly. 


The ex-Don chuckled. “But isn't he 
intellectual?” he inquired. “You were 
discussing very deep subjects—trans- 
migration of souls was one, [ 
think.” 

Bess put on her rapt look again. 

“Well, Z firmly believe in it,” she 
said in a very serious tone, “don't 
you?” Then as he continued to laugh 
gently, she went on with more energy. 
“As a philologist I am sure you ought 
to.” 

“You throw a new light upon my 
favorite science,” he said, still laugh- 
ing, yet with so kindly a look in his 
eyes that she did not feel offended. 
“Pray let me hear you explain the con- 
nection.” . 

Bess, who was quick-witted enough 
to know when she was out of her 
depth, left off endeavoring to be in- 
tellectual, and embarked with mock 
solemnity on a long nonsensical tirade 
which hugely amused her listener. 

The sound of her prattle and his 
laughter reached Mr. Leslie in his 
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study, whither he had retreated after 
luncheon. 

He had fully expected his guest to 
join him there, as soon as he had fin- 
ished the cigarette, which, as Raymond 
explained, having noticed his host did 
not smoke, he would despatch in the 
garden. He had now had time to con- 
sume a hundred cigarettes, yet he did 
not appear. Mr, Leslie began, first to 
wonder and then to chafe at the pro- 
longed absence of his new disciple. At 
last a peal of merriment, unmistakably 
emanating from Bess, caused him to 
lose patience altogether. That freak- 
ish child of his had no doubt seized 
upon their visitor, whose politeness 
forbade him to endeavor to escape. 
What was Kitty about? Why did she 
not hold her sister in check? Really 
it was time these girls learnt to be 
more considerate, not to say respectful. 
Mr. Vavasour Raymond was not to be 
placed on the same level as their friend 
Teddy Venables. Apparently he 
would be forced to see to the matter 
himself. After a pause during which 
his indignation gathered fresh fuel, 
Mr. Leslie sallied forth to rescue the 
dignified scholar from the clutches of 
his unprincipled daughter. As he 
went blundering about the garden in 
his awkward short-sighted way, pro- 
jecting himself towards all the wrong 
corners, Bess’s shrill tones fell upon 
his ears. 

“But it’s as easy as anything. Like 
this, you see i 

And then followed something unin- 
telligible, delivered in a kind of chant, 
which presently merged into laughter. 

“Like this, you see,” repeated Mr. 
Raymond. “Is that where the puzzle 
lies?” 

“Puzzle!” ejaculated Mr. Leslie to 
himself. What was that dreadful girl 
about—to what indignity was she sub- 
jecting her victim? Did she expect 
Vavasour Raymond to turn his 
thoughts from Philology to puzzles? 
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Following the direction of the 
voices, and breaking into a stumbling 
run, he presently came upon the pair. 
Bess, stretched full length upon the 
grass, her curly head supported on her 
hand, was watching the movements 
of their new friend, who, sitting cross- 
legged in front of her, and shaking 
with laughter, was describing certain 
eabalistic signs with a long forefinger. 

“The moon has a round face,” 
chanted Mr. Raymond. “Two eyes, a 
nose, and a mouth.” 

“Wrong again!” exclaimed Bess, 
raising herself in order to clap her 
hands. 

“I assure you it must be right,” he 
protested, “I watched you closely— 
Just like this.” 

“No, you needn’t say ‘Just like this." 
Watch me. The moon has a round 
face —” 

“What is going on here? I am 
afraid this daughter of mine is victim- 
izing you, Mr. Raymond?” 

“On the contrary,” returned he, “I 
am very much interested. I find this 
problem of Miss Leslie’s more difficult 
to solve than many of those weighty 
ones which we discussed together this 
morning.” 

Mr. Leslie, tickled at the subtlety of 
the jest, gave utterance to one. of his 
rare chuckles. 

“Perhaps you may be able to render 
me some assistance,” continued Ray- 
mond, looking up in the other’s face 
with his quiet smile. 

Mr. Leslie came a step or two nearer 
and put on his pince-nez. 

“Now, Bess, let us see.” 

“The moon has a round face, two 
eyes, a nose, and a mouth,” gabbled 
Bess describing a rapid circle with her 
forefinger, and indicating the features 
of the luminary in question by vicious 
little dabs. 

“It seems to me perfectly simple,” 
commented her father, and, cautiously 
removing his right hand from his 
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pocket, he imitated the girl’s proceed- 
ings—“The moon has a round face, 
and two eyes —” 

“She doesn’t say ‘and’ two eyes,” in- 
terpolated Raymond anxiously. 

“That point is immaterial,” returned 
Mr. Leslie with some asperity. “How- 
ever, We can try again. The moon has 
a round face, two eyes, a nose, and a 
mouth. I think the conjunction is 
permissible here.” Having as he 
thought, accomplished the feat with 
great precision and dexterity, he 
turned triumphantly to his daughter. 
“There seems to be no great difficulty 
about that.” 

“There does not seem to be,” she 
responded, “but it’s quite wrong. 
Try again. It is awfully easy, really, 
once you get into the knack of it. 
Look here. The moon has a —” 

“Look here!’ exclaimed both men in 
a kind of shout. 

“I see the point, now,” said Mr. 
Leslie. “You have got to make some 
kind of introductory interjection; ‘Look 
here,’ ‘watch me,’ or some such 
phrase. I have observed it since I 
have been standing here.” 

But Bess shook her curls decisively. 
“No, no; if I did say anything of that 
sort it was quite accidental. See, ’'li 
do it without any preamble at all” 

She repeated the manceuvre, both 
onlookers jealously watching her, and 
then, dropping her hand by her side, 
laughingly desired them to try again. 
They obediently tried again several 
times, first one, then the other; Mr. 
Leslie devoting himself to the task 
with whole-hearted intensity. Ray- 
mond laughing, but equally determined 
not to be beaten. 

Then Bess was good enough to give 
them another lesson, and Mr. Leslie 
imagined that he detected some change 
in her method of procedure. 

“Of course if you chop and change 
about,” he cried irritably, “one can’t 
be expected to manage it.” 


———————E 
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“Did I chop and change?” said Bess 


innocently. “I didn’t mean to. I'll do 
it again the old way. It really is most 
simple.” 


She went through the performance 
once more, slowly and conscientiously, 
and her father and Mr. Raymond fol- 
lowed suit. 

“Wrong again,” cried she. 

“Then,” said Mr. Leslie, pocketing 
his hand in great displeasure, “I am 
sorry to say, my dear, that you are 
not speaking the truth. Both Mr. 
Raymond and myself reproduced your 
movements precisely.” 


“No, no,” said Raymond, hastily, 
adding, however, with a somewhat 
vexed tone. “‘The—ah—joke evidently 


lies in the fact that everybody’s efforts 
meet with the same response. That is 
the point is it not, Miss Leslie?” 

“No,” said Bess, dimpling all over 
with delighted smiles. “The point is 
this—you always use your right hand, 
and I use my left! You did not chance 
to notice that.” 

No they had not noticed it, and even 
when elucidated both thought the joke 
a very poor one. Nevertheless Bess’s 
jubilation was delightful to witness, 
and Mr. Raymond forgot his irritation 
as he watched her. 

“I think I really have made a con- 
quest,” Bess remarked to Kitty, after 
their visitor had left. 

“Oh, but, darling he’s too old,” said 
Kitty looking up from the book which 
she was ostensibly reading. 

“He's fifty-two,” announced Bess, re- 
flectively. “Just exactly fifty-two. He 
told me so. He said I had been making 
him forget his fifty-two years.” 

“Well,” said Kitty, “of course he is 
a nice man, and it is awfully good for 
Father to have him to talk to. And 
one needn't—one needn’t jump to con- 
clusions even if he does admire you.” 

“I like to review possibilities,” re- 
turned Bess. “You know at one time 
I thought we should never, never, never 
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have any chance of marrying, or even 
meeting any one in our own rank of 
life. And then Teddy turned up. 
Now Mr. Raymond has turned up. He 
is a nice man as you say, Kitty—and 
faute de mieur, you know.” 

“Oh Bess, don’t talk like that! I am 
sure it is wrong and—unlucky. For 
goodness sake don’t let us think of 
every man we meet as a possible hus- 
band. I, at least, have had a cruel les- 
son. 

“Now, it is you who are talking non- 
sense,” cried Bess hugging her impetu- 
ously. “Certainly no one could accuse 
you of anything of that kind. You 
were quite justified in thinking what 
you did about Mr. Mowbray. He paid 
you marked attention, and of course 
you couldn't know what a wretch he 
was. You didn’t really care for him, 
did you?” 

“Don’t ask me,” said Kitty. “I don’t 
know, I can’t tell—I feel now as if I 
must always have hated him.” 

Her new-found repulsion for Mow- 
bray was intensified by the answer to 
her letter which she received on the 
following morning. It was brief, as 
brief as her own, and yet it seemed to 
Kitty that it contained as many insults 
as there were lines. 

“You are quite right, there have been 
mistakes all round. I[ did not realize 
that you were such a woman of busi- 
ness. I must apologize for wasting 
your valuable time. Nevertheless con- 
sole yourself; the hours spent with me 
were surely useful practice, and I am 
vain enough to imagine myself an effi- 
cient substitute for Friend Hodge, who 
has no doubt served his turn.” 

Every word was a poisoned dart to 
poor Kitty, who must perforce conceal 
her wounds even from Bess; the allu- 
sion to Stephen was in itself sufficient 
to render her dumb. But the fierce 
shame, the agony of wounded pride 


with which she dwelt on them, made 
her actually ill, and she lay throughout 
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the whole of that long, bright day out- 
side her little bed, too miserable even 
to weep. 

Bess was very sympathetic, a good 
deal mystified, and slightly irritated at 
Kitty’s complete collapse, but too much 
taken up with her own affairs to spend 
much time in inquiring into its cause. 

“You were better yesterday, Kitty,” 
she did indeed remark once, “I don’t 
know why you should be so much cast 
down to-day.” Then, without waiting 
for a reply, she started off at a tan- 
gent:—‘*Do you know Mr. Raymond is 
awfully interested in Father’s book? 
He says he thinks it a most valuable 
contribution to the literature of the 


age.” 

“Does he?” said Kitty, faintly grat- 
ified. 

“He does really. I asked him: 


‘Honor bright,’ and he said there could 
not be two opinions on the matter. So 
of course I looked very profound, and 
pretended to admire it too. Though as 
a matter of fact I always thought Fa- 
ther a second Mr. Casaubon—great 
ery, little wool—that sort of thing. 
But Mr. Raymond says the book is a 
miracle of erudition and research. He 
wants Father to go up to London next 
week, and be introduced to a publisher 
—one he knows, an awfully good man.” 

“Next week,” cried Kitty, sitting up. 
“And is he going? Oh! I hope he 
won’t! I don’t want him to go away 
so soon again. I did hope that this 
quarter we should be able to pay off 
that debt at the Bank.” 

“What, that miserable’ eighteen 
pounds? Isn’t that paid off yet? Well, 
it doesn’t matter if it isn’t. If Mr. 
Raymond is right, this book is going 
to make all our fortunes. Father 
mustn’t be hampered now, for the sake 
of a few pounds. Going! I should 
think he was going! He's simply skip- 
ping with joy and excitement.” 

Kitty laid down again with a groan. 
“You must remember that Farmer 
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Hardy went security for us,” she said. 
“It isn’t honorable to spend money 
that really does not belong to us. What 
must Mr. Hardy think, and what must 
the people at the Bank think? Father 
ecught to pay his just debts before he 
does anything else. If he acts dishon- 
orably it won't bring him luck.” 

“You're not a bit like yourself, Kitty. 
You never used to think about luck be- 
fore.” 

“How can 1 help thinking about it 
now? We haven't got any. We are 
the most unlucky, the most unfortunate 
people in the world—everybody’'s point- 
ing at us—we are in the valley of hu- 
miliation,”’ said poor Kitty, in strangled 
tones. 

Bess stared, pursed up her lips as 
though for words, and then, after a 
vain search for words of consolation, 
patted Kitty’s pillows, and laid a sooth- 
ing hand upon her brow. But in spite 
of the comforting intent of her plump 
little cool hand, her sister's spirits did 
not rise. The new train of ideas sug- 
gested by Mr. Leslie’s approaching de- 
parture proved even more disquieting 
than the recollection of Mowbray’s in- 
solence; the thought of their indebted- 
ness to Stephen recalled Stephen him- 
self. What a contrast to Mowbray! 
Stephen at least was good and upright 
—the most upright man she had ever 
known, and he had been their friend. 
But now they never would be friends 
again. 

CHAPTER XXV. 

Mr. Raymond’s suggestion led to un- 
expected and beneficent results. The 
publisher to whom he introduced Mr. 
Leslie was so much struck with the 
scheme and development of the book 
that he not only entered into an agree- 
ment with him on generous lines, but, 
gathering from Mr. Raymond the 
straitened circumstances of the writer, 
and the difficulties which retarded the 
completion of the work, volunteered to 
advance a certain sum on account of 


ee 
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future royalties, in order that Mr. Les- 
lie might more easily prosecute his re- 
searches in London. 

By the advice of Raymond—not per- 
haps altogether disinterested—Mr. Les- 
lie exchanged the hotel where he usu- 
ally stayed for quiet apartments within 
reach of the British Museum, where 
his friend proposed that the two girls 
should join him, 

“I fancy I am right in supposing that 
you are not entirely qualified to take 
care of yourself,” he observed. “Your 
two charming daughters will look after 
your creature comforts, and make sure 
that you are not worried about petty 
cares.” 

Mr. Leslie, blinking at him and 
slowly rubbing his hands, inwardly re- 
flected that his two charming daugh- 
ters had hitherto rather augmented his 
sum of petty cares than diminished it; 
but he was not ungracious enough to 
say so aloud. 

“Besides, even such a worker as you 
must require some relaxation,” con- 
tinued Raymond, “and I can imagine 
no more delightful form of relaxation 
than feminine companionship—espe- 
cially such companionship as _ these 
girls of yours must afford you.” 

“Kitty is a good child,” said Mr. 
Leslie, “She has not been looking well 
of late—a change may do her good.” 

“And Miss Bess!” exclaimed Vava- 
sour enthusiastically. “Surely you 
could not do without your household- 
sunbeam?” 

“H’m,” said Mr. Leslie. “My house- 
hold sunbeam is sometimes a trifle too 
dazzling.” 

“Yes, 
heartily. 

“She does not possess the solid qual 
ities of her sister,’ pursued the father, 
pensively. “Kitty may very possibly, 


indeed,” agreed the other, 


as you suggest, take care of me; but I 
rather fancy that I shall have to take 
care of Bess—and really at such a 
serious juncture—” 
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“Don't worry about that,” cried Mr. 
Raymond with unusual vivacity. “I am 
quite willing to take her off your 
hands. I will show her all the sights, 
and promise myself much pleasure 
from observing the effect they will pro- 
duce on a mind so absolutely fresh.” 

“No, no, you must not think of such 
a thing!’ exclaimed the obtuse parent. 
“I cannot consent to your being mar- 
tyrized in my stead. It would be too 
much to expect you to act deputy 
father to my tiresome child.” 

Mr. Raymond reddened, and looked 
blank for a moment, then, being pos- 
sessed of a strong sense of humor, 
laughed in a way which much puzzled 
the innocent philosopher. 

“Sometimes an old fogey can be 
quite young at heart,” he remarked. “I 
assure you I shall enjoy our little 
jaunts just as much as Miss Bess her- 
self; and I promise you I will take 
good care of her, so you need have no 
scruples.” ‘ 

The summons to London filled both 
sisters with satisfaction. Bess, indeed, 
went almost mad with excitement, and 
Kitty hailed with delight the prospect 
of escaping from a neighborhood which 
contained such odious associations. 
Morever, the news of the unexpected 
and welcome addition to the funds at 
her father’s command promised relief 
from one, at least, of her troubles. 
The bank should be repaid without 
delay, and Farmer Hardy delivered 
from all responsibility on their behalf. 

She wrote to her father reminding 
him of the debt in question, and ur- 
gently begging him to send a cheque to 
defray the amount immediately. 

Though, as Mr. Leslie informed her 
in dignified terms, he himself saw no 
necessity for hurry, and could not un- 
derstand her eagerness over such a 
trifling matter, he complied. Kitty's 


natural irritation over this view was 
increased by the fact that he enclosed 
the cheque to her instead of sending it 
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straight to the bank. It was invari- 
ably his custom to save himself trouble 
in small matters, and it seemed to him 
easier to oblige Kitty to walk two 
miles on an unpleasant errand than to 
bring down his mighty intellect to the 
composition of an additional letter of 
perhaps five lines. 

“As you know all the circumstances, 
my dear,” he wrote, with his custom- 
ary vagueness, “I wish you to take the 
cheque yourself to the bank, ascertain 
that it is all in order, and obtain a 
receipt. It is well to be business-like, 
even in such small matters.” 

Had it not been for this particular 
injunction, Kitty would have per- 
formed the task by letter, recollections 
of her last interview with Mr. Watson 
were still fresh in her mind, and she 
much dreaded further evidences of this 
gentleman's jocosity. 

Mr. Watson was not, however, in- 
clined to jest on the day she called. 
He was bland, extremely bland, hoped 
Kitty had not inconvenienced herself, 
assured her that any time would have 
done, and added, just as she was about 
to turn away:— 

“As a matter of fact, Miss Leslie, I 
kad considered the business more or 
less settled. Mr. Hardy looked in a 
few days back and made everything 
square. I chanced to mention the little 
matter to him as I fancied it might 
have escaped Mr. Leslie’s memory. He 
thought that this was probably the 
case, owing to Mr. Leslie’s studies, so 
he made it all right with us, and said 
the matter could be settled with him at 
the same time as the rent. No doubt 
he intends to tell your father this.” 

“No doubt,” faltered Kitty. “Will 
you place the cheque to Mr. Hardy’s 
credit then, and let him know about 
it?” she asked. 

“Certainly,” agreed Mr. Watson, “un- 
less you would prefer to hand it to him 
yourself.” 

Kitty uttered a hasty negative, and 
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made her escape as quickly as possible. 

She had thought no greater depth of 
humiliation awaited her, but surely 
here was one. Yet the pang which 
shot through her heart was not all of 
shame. How good Stephen was, how 
generous still, how chivalrous in his 
anxiety to spare her family, even 
though he now despised herself so 
much! Oh, what a pity to have lost 
forever his esteem. She dared not 
even thank him now, and yet—oh, yes, 
she must. It would be impossible to 
allow him to suppose she was aware 
of what he had done and yet suffered 
his action to pass unnoticed. 

“What are you doing, Kitty?” asked 
Bess, meeting her sister a little later in 
the day, standing beside the letter-box 
which was fixed in the wall about a 
quarter of a mile from their house. 

“I was just wondering whether I 
should or should not post a letter-— 
but I’ve done it now—” after droppng 
an envelope through the aperture. 

“Who is it for?’ inquired Bess, as- 
tonished, and slightly suspicious. 

“Mr. Hardy—I felt I had to thank 
him for what he did about the cheque.” 

“Mr. Hardy—you post a letter to a 
man who lives just over the way—that 
is a penny wasted!” 

“I couldn’t make up my mind to take 
it over, I should feel ashamed to meet 
him now, Bess.” 

“Gracious, what a fuss you make 
about nothing! It doesn’t matter what 
Farmer Hardy thinks, and I am sure 
I should not have bothered to write to 
him. No doubt he would have tacked 
the debt on to the rent, and perhaps 
added a bit for interest. What did you 
say? I hope you didn’t butter him up 


too much.” 
“I only said we were all very grate- 
ful-—” 
“I’m not,” interrupted Bess, “not a 
bit—it was all a matter of business.” 
“Well, I said you were, anyhow,” 
returned Kitty, 


with some exaspera- 
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tion. “I said we were all very grateful 
for his kindness, which was more than 
we could have expected, that he ought 
to have been relieved of his responsi- 
bility before this, and that, as a matter 
of fact, I had taken a cheque to the 
bank to-day, which was now placed to 
his credit.” 
“Was that all?” 

“That's all—at least I said we would 
never forget his kindness.” 
Bess stamped her foot. 
way you craw! to that man! 


“Really, the 
You'll be 


going down on your knees to the 
butcher next, because he did not 
County Court us for our bill. My dear, 


Stephen won't think a bit the better of 
you for it, I'll tell you that.” 

And in truth Bess’s surmise was un- 
consciously correct. Kitty's little letter 
served to incense Stephen rather than 
to mollify him. It must be confessed 
that she had not over-exaggerated the 
effect which the recent encounter with 
Mowbray had produced on him. He 
Was not only angry, but deeply scan- 
dalized. In spite of his natural resent- 
ment at her attitude towards himself, 
he had hitherto looked on Kitty as the 
first of women, and now it seemed tuo 
him that she had fallen low indeed. 
He judged Mowbray from his own 
knowledge of the man’s character and 
antecedents, without pausing to inquire 
to what extent Kitty was aware of 
them. Indeed, it was enough that in 
so short a time, in scarcely more than 
a few days, she had permitted any 
man to be on such terms with her. 
His idol was shattered. 

Her letter, as has been said, added 
fuel to the flame of his indignation. 
What were a few pounds here or there 
when there were other such considera- 
tions at stake? Was she trying to 
bribe him to silence? he wondered, be- 
coming ungenerous in his bitterness of 
spirit. She need not be afraid—he was 
not given to tattle. Since she had paid 
in the cheque to the bank, Watson had 
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no doubt given her a receipt; it was 

unnecessary, therefore, for him to ac- 

knowledge it, and he was glad of it. 

So, though Kitty expected a word in 

answer to her piteous effort at recon- 
The Times. 
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ciliation, none was vouchsafed to her. 
She did not venture to approach the 
Big Farm, and even set out on her 
journey to London without a good-bye 
to Rebecca. 


(To be continued.) 





TO THE HILLS OF SMOKE AND THE IMPERIAL 
PORPHYRY QUARRIES OF THE ROMANS. 


Those who have travelled in Italy, 
and, in the museums and in the ruins 
there, have studied the sculpture and 
the architectural accessories of the Ro- 
man Imperial age, will be familiar 
with that magnificent purple stone 
known as Imperial Porphyry. It was 
one of the most highly prized of the 
ornamental stones employed by the 
great artists and architects of that age 
of luxury; and the great distance which 
it had to be brought, over parched 
deserts and perilous seas, must have 
sent its price up beyond the reach of 
all save the rulers of the earth. 

The quarries from which this por- 
phyry was obtained are situated in the 
region known as Gebel Dukhan, “the 
Hills of Smoke,” in the eastern Egyp- 
tian Desert, some twenty-seven miles 
from the Red Sea, opposite the south- 
ern end of the Peninsula of Sinai. Two 
or three travellers during the last cen- 
tury have visited them, and recently 
the Survey Department of the Egyptian 
Government has published a technical 
report on the whole district; but with 
the exception of this and an article by 
the German explorer Schweinfurth, the 
literature of the subject, such as it is, 
seems to be more or less untraceable. 
In 1887 a gentleman of the name of 
Brindley obtained a concession there 
for the reworking of the quarries, but 
the project fell through owing to the 
difficulties of transporting the stone. 
In 1907 Mr. John Wells, the Director of 
the now defunct Department of Mines, 


decided to make an expedition to Gebel 
Dukhin to report on the possibilities 
of reopening the old works; and it was 
with considerable pleasure that I re- 
ceived and found myself able to accept, 
his invitation to accompany him, in 
order to see how far the Department 
of Antiquities could concur in the 
projects of modern engineers. 

We set out from Keneh, a town on 
the Nile some 400 miles above Cairo, 
in the middle of March: a time of year 
when one cannot be sure of good 
weather in Egypt, for the winter and 
the summer together fight for the mas- 
tery, and the hot south winds vie with 
the cold north winds in ferocity. Sand- 
storms are frequent in the desert in 
this month, and these, though seldom 
dangerous, can be extremely disagree- 
able. We were, however, most fortu- 
nate in this respect; and, in spite of the 
fact that the winds were strong, I do 
not recall any particular discomfort 
experienced from them, though mem- 
ory brings back the not rare vision ot 
men struggling with flapping tents 
and flying ropes. Our caravan con- 
sisted of some fifty camels, of which 
about thirty-five carried the baggage 
and water; a dozen were ridden by our- 
selves, Mr. Wells’s police, our native 
assistants, and others; and two or three 
belonged to the Shékh and the guides. 

The business of setting out is always 
trying to the patience. The camel-men 
attempt to load their beasts lightly in 
order that more may be employed; they 
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dawdle over the packing that the day's 
journey may be short; the camels, un- 
used to their burdens, perform such 
antics as may rid them the most 
quickly of the incubus; the untried 
ropes break as the last knot is tied, 
and the loads fall to the ground; the 
riding-camels are too fresh, and, groan- 
ing loudly, revolve in small circles, as 
though one’s whistle of encouragement 
were a waltz. There are no people 
in the world so slovenly, so unpractical, 
or—if one may use a very slang word 
—so footling, as the inhabitants of the 
Eastern Desert. One has heard so 
often of the splendid desert tribes, of 
fine figures and flashing eyes, of dig- 
nity and distinction, of gracious man- 
ners and lofty words, that one has 
come to expect the members of one’s 
caravan to be as princely as they are 
picturesque. It is with a shock that 
one finds them to be but ragged weak- 
lings, of low intelligence and little dig- 
nity. Is this, one asks, the proud Bedui 
whose ears are now being boxed by 
one’s servant? And are these the brave 
sons of the desert who are being kicked 
into shape by that smart negro police- 
man, the son of slaves? Look now, 
eight or ten of the Beduin have quar- 
relled over their camels, and are feel- 
ing for their knives in preparation fora 
fight: shall we not see some stirring 
action, redolent of the brave days of 
old? No; the black policeman seizes 
his camel-whip and administers to as 
many as he can catch of the flying 
wretches as sound a beating as any 
naughty boys might receive. Lean- 
‘faced, hungry-eyed, and rather upright 
in carriage, one may expect them to be 
quick-witted and endowed with com- 
mon-sense. Yet of all stupid people 


these unwashed miseries are the stu- 
pidest; and as one sees them at the 
starting of a caravan, muddling the 
ropes, 
scratching themselves, 
high, 
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upsetting the loads, yawning, 
squabbling in 
and tripping over 
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their antiquated swords and long guns, 
one’s dream of the Beduin in this part 
of the desert fades and no more re- 
turns. 

Perhaps, however, it is the point of 
view which is at fault. Did one live 
in the desert without a deed to do ora 
thought to think beyond those con- 
nected with the little necessities of life, 
and with so vague a knowledge of time 
and distance as such an existence re- 
quires, one’s notion of the practical 
might be different, and one's idea of 
intelligence might be less lofty. Per- 
haps, too, one has not yet met with the 
genuine types of the race; for the 
camel-drivers employed by an economl- 
cal Shékh, and the goat-herds who 
wander through the valleys, may be 
but the riff-raff cast off from the more 
remote tribes. Moreover, there are a 
few exceptions to the general rule 
which may be met with even amongst 
the camel-men, but these are hardly 
sufficiently notable to record. 

At last a start was made; and riding 
north-eastwards over the hot, sandy 
plain, we trotted slowly towards the 
distant limestone hills which rose 
above a shifting mirage of lake-like 
vapor, For some miles our road led 
over the hard flat desert; but oppor- 
tunely at the luncheon hour we passed 
a spur of rock which afforded welcome 
shade, and here we rested for an hour 
or so. At this point there is a well, 
known as Bir Arras, rather prettily sit- 
uated amidst tamarisk-bushes and 
desert scrub; but as it is only ten miles 
distant from Keneh it is not much used 
by travellers. Riding on in the after- 
noon, we verged somewhat to the left, 
and passed along a valley much broken 
up by low mounds of sand collected 
round the decayed roots of bushes; and 
here several thriving tamarisks and 
other small trees lent color to the 
scene. Soon we turned again to the 
left, and presently crossed two project- 
ing spurs of the low hills, upon which 
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beacons of stone had been erected in 
either side of the 
It is inter- 
the whole 


days, on 
track, to mark the road. 

esting to find that along 
length of the route from Keneh to the 
quarries these piles of stone have been 
placed at irregular intervals in order 
that the traveller should have no dif- 
ficuity in finding his way. Towards 
evening the tracks led us up the clearly 
marked bed of a dry river, bordered by 
tumarisks and other bushes; and, pass- 
ing along this for a short distance, we 
called a halt, and pitched the tents 
amongst the sand hillocks to one side. 
The following morning we were on the 
road soon after sunrise; and, riding 
along the dry river-bed, we presently 
reached the Roman station of EI 
Ghaiteh, which lies, in all, some seven 
and a half hours’ trot from Keneh. 
This is the first of the Roman posts 
on the road from Keneh to Gebel Duk- 
hin, and here the ancient express car- 
avans halted for the night. At the foot 
of a low hill there is a fortified rectan- 
gular enclesure, in which several 
rooms with vaulted roofs are built. 
The walls are constructed of broken 
stones, and still stand some twelve feet 
or more in height. The entrance is 
flanked by round towers, and passing 
through it one sees on the left a large 
tank, built of burnt briéks and cement, 
in which the water, brought from the 
well in the plain, was stored. Just to 
the north of the station there are the 
ruins of the animal lines, where rough 
stone walls have been built on a well- 
ordered plan, forming a courtyard in 
which the stalls run in parallel rows. 
Above the enclosure, on the hilltop. 
there are some carefully constructed 
buildings of sun-dried brick, which 


Roman 


may have been the officers’ quarters. 
Resting in the shade of the ruins, one’s 
eye wandered over the sun-burnt ‘des- 
ert to the hazy hills beyond, and thence 
back along the winding river-bed to the 
bushes at the foot of the hill, 


where 
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the camels lazily cropped the dry twigs, 
and where green dragon-flies hovered 
against the intensely blue sky. Then 
again the ruins claimed one’s attention, 
and presently one seemed to forget the 
things of the present time, and to drift 
back to the days when the blocks of 
Imperial Porphyry were heaved and 
hoisted, carried and dragged along this 
road to the Nile and to Rome. 

A ride of somewhat over three hours 
across wide, undulating, gravel plains, 
brought us to the next Roman station, 
known as Es Sargieh, which lies be- 
tween two low mounds just to the north 
of the main track. Here a large exca- 
vation has been made in order to obtain 
water, and at its edge there are the 
remains of troughs and tanks con- 
structed of brick and cement. The 
sand and clay from the excavation has 
been thrown up in an embankment, so 
as to form a rectangular enclosure, At 
one end there are the ruins of a few 
chambers, and the animal! lines near by 
are clearly marked. Es Sargieh marks 
the point where the road divides, one 
track leading to Gebel Dukhan, and 
the other to the white-granite quarries 
of Um Etgal; and it was thus an im- 
portant watering-station. 

From this point for the rest of the 
day our road lay across a hard flat 
plain, bounded in the distance ahead 
by the dim peaks of granite mountains. 
As we had stopped some considerable 
time at the two Roman ruins the bag- 
gage camels and men had pushed far 
in advance, and, with characterstic 
stupidity, continued to do so, though 
the sun went down and the stars came 
out. It was not till long past dinner- 
time that, riding furiously through the 
darkness, we managed to catch them 
up; and hungry, aching, and cross, we 
quickly devoured a cold meal and 
rolled into bed. During the night a 
gale of wind came near to overthrow- 
ing the tents, for we had bivouacked 
where we had overtaken the caravan, 
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upon the exposed plain. The night air 
felt bitterly cold as, clad in pyjamas, 
one pulled at ropes and hammered at 
pegs; but it was a surprise to find the 
thermometer standing at 32° Fahren- 
heit at this time of year. 

Having camped in the darkness, it 
was not till daybreak that we realized 
that we had now crossed the plain, and 
were already near the mouth of a val- 
ley which led into a region of dark 
rocks between two ranges of hills. Not 
long after sunrise we mounted our 
camels, and presently passed into this 
valley. Jagged cliffs towered above 
the road, and behind them the soft 
brown hills rose in an array of dimly 
seen peaks, A ride of two hours up 
this valley,—that is to say, altogether 
about five hours’ trot from Es Sargieh. 
—brought us to the Roman station of 
El Atrash. There is a fortified en- 
closure containing several regularly ar- 
ranged buildings, a tank, and a deep, 
circular well constructed of brick. The 
gateway is flanked by brick towers up 
which the steps can still be traced. 
Outside the enclosure there are the 
usual animal lines; and near by there 
lies a large block of porphyry which 
must have been abandoned for some 
reason on its way to the river. The 
scenery here is wild and desolate. 
There was a feeling, as the eye passed 
from range to range of menacing hills 
and up to the gray clouded sky, that 
one was travelling in the moon. The 
day was cold and misty, and the sharp 
air already told of the altitude to which 
we had risen—now nearly 2000 feet. 

From here the road led through val- 
leys lying between hills of ever-in- 
creasing height. The color of the rocks 
now changed from a deep brown to a 
kind of soft purple; while the ground 
over which we were moving, being 
composed of particles of red granite, 
turned to a curious rosy hue. It was 


as though one were looking through 
tinted glass; and these combinations of 
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color—the red valley, the purple hills, 
und the gray sky—gave to the scene a 
beauty indescribable. 

We lunched in the shadow of the 
rocks, and sleeping on the greund 
thereafter one’s dreams were in 
mauves and burnt-siennas, 

Mounting again and riding along this 
wonderful valley, feeling more than 
ever like Mr. H. G, Wells's men in the 
moon, early in the afternoon We 
reached the Roman station of Wady 
Gatar, which lies in a hollow amidst 
lofty hills some three and a half hours’ 
ride from E! Atrash. The station con- 
sists, as before, of an enclosure, cham- 
bers, disused well, and animal lines; 
but it is more ruined than the other 
posts which we had seen. There is a 
well not far from this point, to which 
the camels were sent to be watered; 
and we were thus able to spend a quiet 
afternoon in our camp amongst the 
hills. 

Towards sunset I climbed to the top 
of a low mound of rocks which over- 
looked the fortress, and there the si- 
lence of the evening and the strange- 
ness of the surrounding hues enhanced 
to a point almost of awe the sense of 
aloofness which this part of the desert 
imposes upon one. On the right the 
line of a valley drew the eyes over the 
dim, brown waves of gravel to the 
darkness of the rugged horizon. Be- 
hind, and sweeping upward, the sky 
was a golden red; and this presently 
turned to green, and the green to deep 
blue. On the left some reflected light 
tinged the eastern sky with a sugges- 
tion of purple, and against this the 
nearer mountains stood out darkly. In 
front the low hills met together, and 
knit themselves into shapes so strange 
that one might have thought them the 
distortions of a dream. There was not 
a sound to be heard except once when 
an unseen flight of migratory birds 
passed with a soft whir high overhead. 
The light was dim,—too dark to read 
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the book which I carried. Nor was 
there much desire to read; for the mind 
was wandering, as the eyes were, in 
an undistinct region of unrealities, and 
was almost silent of thought. 

Then in the warm, perfect stillness, 
with the whole wilderness laid prone 
in that listless haze which anticipates 
the dead sleep of night, there came— 
at first almost unnoticed—a _ small, 
black, moving mass, creeping over an 
indefinite hilltop. So silently it ap- 
peared, so slowly moved nearer, that 
one was inclined to think it a part of 
the dream, a vague sensation passing 
across the solemn, sleepy mind of the 
desert. Presently, very quietly, the 
mass resolved itself into a compact 
flock of goats. Now it was drawing 
nearer, and one could discern . with 
some degree of detail the little proces- 
sion—the procession of dream-ideas one 
might have said, for it was difficult to 
face facts in the twilight. Along the 
valley it moved, and, fluttering in the 
wind, there arose a plaintive bleating 
and the wail of the goatherd’s pipe. He 
—one could see him now—was walking 
in advance of his flock, and his two 
hands held a reed from which he was 
pouring the ancient melodies of his 
race. From the hilltop I could soon 
look down on the flock as it passed be- 
low. It had become brown in color; 
and as the pipe ceased awhile the shuf- 
fle and patter of a hundred little crea- 
tures could he heard. It was a gentle 
sound, more inclined to augment than 
to diminish the dreamy character of 
the procession. Behind the flock two 
figures moved, their white garments 
fluttering in the wind, changing gro- 
tesquely the form and shape of the 
wearers. Over the gravel they went, 
and at a distance followed the dogs of 
the herd, growling as they passed. 
Over the gravel and down the valley, 
and with them went the gentle patter 
and the wandering refrain of the reed 
pipe. Then a bend in the path, or may 


be the fading of the dream, and the 
flock was seen no more. But in the 
darkness which had gathered one was 
almost too listless to feel that aught 
had passed beyond one’s pale. 

We left Wady Gatar the next day 
soon after lunch and entered another 
fine valley. On the right the granite 
cliffs sloped up to the misty, sky in 
clean, sheer faces of rock. On the left 
range after range of dimly peaked hills 
carried one’s thoughts into the clouds. 
The afternoon was sunless and the air 
bracing and keen. The camels, after 
their long drink, were ready for work, 
and we were soon swinging up the val- 
ley at a brisk trot. The road turned 
from side to side, now leading in a 
dozen clear tracks up the wide, grav- 
elled bed of some forgotten torrent, and 
now passing in a single narrow path 
from one valley to the next. With 
every turn new groups of mountains 
became visible and higher peaks slid 
into sight. The misty air lent a soft- 
ness to these groups, blending their 
varied colors into almost celestial har- 
monies of tone. Gradually the ranges 
mounted, until at last, as the afternoon 
began to draw in, the towering purple 
mountains of Gebel Dukhan rose from 
behind the dark rocks to the left of our 
road. 

It was almost sunset before we 
reached the foot of this range, and the 
cloudy sun was passing behind the 
more distant hills as a halt was called. 
We were now in a wide, undulating 
valley, which was hemmed in by the 
superb mountains on three sides and 
disclosed low, open country towards 
the north-east. The beams of the hid- 
den sun shot up from behind the dark 
hills in a sudden glare of brightness, 
and presently the clouded sky turned 
to a deep crimson, The lofty peaks of 
the southern mountains now caught the 
disappearing sunshine and sprang out 
of the mist in a hundred points of vivid 
red. For only a few minutes the con- 
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flagration lasted, but before it had fully 
died out the vaporous outlines in the 
far distance towards the north-east 
took form and color, and the last gleam 
of sunlight revealed, some twenty 
miles away, the thin line of the sea. 
and above it the stately mountains of 
Sinai. A moment later the vision had 
passed, the sun had set, and in the 
gathering darkness the baggage-camels, 
lumbering round a bend, came into 
sight, calling our attention to more ma- 
terial things. 

In the semi-darkness, while our meal 
was being prepared, we visited a Ro- 
man station which stands in the Wady 
Bileh at the foot of the Gebel Dukhan 
mountains, about three and a quarter 
hours’ trot from the fortress of Wadyr 
Gatar. The porphyry quarries and the 
settlement lay in the valley at the other 
side of the range of hills at the foot of 
which we were now standing; and te 
reach them one might either climb by 
an ancient path over a pass in the 
range, or one might ride round by the 
tortuous valley—a journey said to be 
of nearly thirty miles. This station 
was thus the first night’s halting-place 
for express caravans returning from 
the quarries. At one side of the wide, 
ancient road stands the usual small 
enclosure, having a doorway flanked 
with towers, and containing a few 
ruined chambers and a well. At the 
other side a cluster of granite rocks 
rising into a small mound had been 
surrounded by a stout wall, either in or- 
der that it should serve as a fortress. 
or because these rocks were for some 
reason sacred. There was nothing par- 
ticularly noteworthy about the station, 
but, lying amidst such wild and mag- 
nificent scenery, it assumed in the half- 
light a charm which will not soon be 
forgotten. 

At dawn next morning we set out on 
foot to climb over the pass to the quar- 
ries. The sun was struggling to pene- 
trate the soft mists as we started the 
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actual ascent, and the air was cold and 
invigorating. Here and there one could 
detect the old Roman path passing up 
the hillside, but it was so much broken 
that a climb up the dry water-course, 
across which it zigzagged, was prefera- 
ble. At the immediate foot of the pass 
there is a small Roman fort containing 
three or four rooms, and at the highest 
point, which is 3150 feet above sea-level, 
there is a ruined rest-house, where the 
tired climber, no doubt, was able to ob- 
tain at least a pot of water. Here at 
the summit we had a wonderful view 
of the surrounding country. Behind 
us the mountains rose in a series of 
misty ranges, and before us lay the 
valley of Gebel Dukhin winding be- 
tween the porphyry hills, while 
yond them the northern mountains rose 
to some 6000 feet in the distance. The 
Roman road, descending on this side, 
was well preserved, and we were able 
to run down the 1200 feet or so, which 
brought us breathless to the level of 
the valley. The temple, town, and 
quarries lay about a mile down the 
Wady, at a point where there was a 
considerable breadth of flat gravel be- 
tween the hills on either side. 

The town ruins — a _ cluster of 
crowded houses enclosed by a fortified 
wall—stand on the slope of the hill. 
A fine terrace runs along the east side, 
and up to this a ramp ascends. Pass- 
ing through the gateway one enters the 
main street, and the attention is first 
attracted by an imposing building on 
the right hand. Here there are sev- 
eral chambers leading into an eight- 
pillared hall, at the end of which a 
well-made and well-preserved plunge- 
bath eloquently tells of the small 
pleasures of expatriated Roman offi- 
cers. A turning from the main street 
brings one into an open courtyard, 
where there are two ovens and some 
stone dishes to be seen. besides a 
large quantity of pottery fragments. 
Around this in every direction the lit- 
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tle huts are huddled, narrow lanes di- 
viding one set of chambers from the 
next. The town is, of course, very 
ruined; but it does not require much im- 
agination to people it again with that 
noisy crowd of Greek, Roman, and 
Egyptian quarrymen. One sees them 
prising out the blocks of purple por- 
phyry from the hillside high above the 
valley, returning in the evening down 
the broad causeway to the town, or 
passing up the steps to the temple 
which stands on a knoll of granite 
rocks a couple of hundred yards to the 
north-east. 

The steps lead one up to a platform 
which formed the forecourt of the tem- 
ple. This court is now covered with 
the ruins of what was once a fine gran- 
ite portico rising on the east side. 
Four columns supported an inscribed 
architrave and decorated cornice, 
above which was the pediment or 
pointed roof. Behind this portico 
stood the sanctuary, built of broken 
stones carefully mortared and plas- 
tered to the necessary smoothness. A 
granite doorway led from one side into 
the vestry. In the forecourt, amidst 
the ruins, stands the granite altar, in 
its original position; and near it lies 
the architrave with the proud inscrip- 
tion: “For the safety and the eternal 
victory of our Lord Ceesar Trajan Ha- 
drian, absolute, august, and all his 
house; to the Sun, the great Serapis, 
and to the co-enshrined gods, this tem- 
ple, and all that is in it, is dedicated.” 
Then follow the names of the Governor 
of Egypt, the Superintendent of the 
Mines, and other officials. 

In the middle of the valley there is 
the well, which is now choked. A gal- 
lery, the roof of which was supported 
by five pillars, passes in a half-circle 
round one side of the well; and a shal- 
low drain in the pavement seems to 
have carried a stream of water along 
it. Here the workmen could sit in the 
shade to ease the thirst which exercise 


on the hot hills so soon creates; and 
on our return journey up the pass we 
looked back more than once to this 
cool gallery and to the. plunge-bath 
with a kind of envy of the past. 

The quarries are cut here and there 
on the hillside without any regularity. 
The blocks of porphyry were prised 
out of the rock wherever the work 
could most easily be carried on, and 
the action of the years has so dulled 
the broken surfaces that they now 
look almost like those of the natural 
mountain. The blocks were carried 
down to the Nile, and in fact to Rome, 
in the rough without even a prelimi- 
nary dressing; for the work in this 
distant place had to be shortened as 
much as possible. 

Looking, in the European museums. 
at the fine capitals, the polished basins, 
the statues, and the many other ob- 
jects cut out of Imperial Porphyry, 
one has admired the work of the ma- 
son or the genius of the artist. But 
here in the Hills of Smoke one thinks 
of these antiquities with a feeling bor- 
dering on veneration. If the work- 
manship tells of an art that is dead, 
how much louder does the material cry 
out the praises of an energy that is 
also dead? Each block of stone is 
the witness of a history of organiza- 
tion and activity almost beyond 
thought. This purple porphyry was 
not known to the Ancient Egyptians: a 
Roman prospector must have searched 
the desert to find it. One would have 
thought that the aloofness of the val- 
ley from which it is to be procured 
would have kept its existence the se- 
cret of the hills; for on the one side 
a’ winding pathway, thirty miles in 
length, separates the spot from the lit- 
tle-known main road, and on the other 
side a barrier of steep hills shuts it 
off from the Wady Bileh. 

Although Gebel Dukhan is so near 
the Red Sea, it was not possible for 
the stone to be transported by ship to 
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Suez. The barren coast here was har- 
borless, except for the port of Myos 
Hormos, which was too far away to 
be practicable; and the stone would 
have had to be unloaded at Suez, and 
dragged across the desert to the neigh- 
borhood of the modern Port Said. 
Every block of porphyry had _ there- 
fore to be carried across the desert 
to Keneh, the old Kainepolis, on the 
Nile, and thence shipped by river- 
barge to the sea. Here it had to be 
transhipped to the great Mediterra- 
nean galleys, and thus conveyed across 
the treacherous sea to the port of 
Rome. 

Probably the blocks were dragged by 
oxen or men upon rough wagons, for 
the roads are not bad, except at cer- 
tain places. To ride from Keneh to 
Wady Bileh, at the quiet five-miles-an- 
hour trot of the camel, took us alto- 
gether twenty-two and a half hours: 
that say, the total distance is 
about 112 miles or so. The winding 
path from Wady Bileh up the valley to 
the quarries brings this total to about 
140 miles; and the caravans could not 
have covered this in less than eight 
days. On the first night after leaving 
Keneh the camp was _ probably 
pitched in the open. On the second 
night the station of El Ghaiteh was 
reached, and here there were provi- 
sions, water, and a small garrison. 
The third night was spent at Es Sar- 
gieh, where water was to be obtained. 
On the fourth night the houses of F! 
Atresh sheltered the travellers, water 
and provisions being here obtainable. 
On the fifth night Wady Gatar was 
reached, where again there was a well. 
The sixth night was passed at Wady 
Bileh, from whence express messen- 
gers could pass over the hill to the 
quarries, The seventh night was 
spent in the open, and on the follow- 
ing day the settlement was reached. 

The long road was rendered danger- 
the incursions of the desert 
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peoples, and many of the hills between 
the fortified stations are crowned with 
ruined watch-towers. Roman troops 
must have patrolled the road from end 
to end, and the upkeep of these garri- 
sons must have been a considerable ex- 
pense. The numerous stone-cutters 
and quarrymen had to be fed and pro- 
vided for; and for this purpose an end- 
less train of supplies had to be brought 
from the Nile Valley. Oxen or don- 
keys for this purpose, and for the 
transporting of the porphyry, had to be 
kept constantly on the move. At 
IKXeneh a service of barges had to be 
organized, and at the seaport the gal- 
leys had to be in readiness to brave the 
seas with their heavy loads. 

It is of all this—of the 
the energy, the bravery, the power of 
organization, the persistency, the de- 
termination—that an object executed 
in Imperial Porphyry tells the stery. 

The quarries were worked until 
about the fifth century A.D., for the 
Byzantine Emperors derived from 
their Roman predecessors an affec- 
tion for this fine purple stone. There 
is a Greek inscription on the path 
leading up to one of the workings, 
which reads, “Katholeke Ekklesia,” 
and which is perhaps the latest exam- 
ple of old-world activity in the East- 
ern Desert. There is no other place in 
the world where this porphyry is to be 
found, and when the quarries at last 
ceased to be worked, some time pre- 
vious to the seventh century, the use 
of that stone had to cease also, nor has 
it ever again been procurable. 

One wonders whether there will 
come a time when millionaire, 
fresh from the museums of Italy, will 
express a wish to pave his bath-room 
with the purple stone of the Emperors: 
und whether the Hills of Smoke will 
again ring with the sound of the ham- 
mer and chisel, in response to the de- 
mands of a new fashion. 

It may be that some day the tourist 
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will awake to the advantages and at- 
tractions of the Eastern Desert as it 
motoring country, will rush through 
the wadys, will visit the ancient cen- 
tres of activity, will see these quar- 
ries, and will desire the porphyry. 
With a little preparation the road 
from Keneh to Gebel Dukhan could 
be made practicable for automobiles; 
and when once the land ceases to be 
but the territory of the explorer and 
the prospector, one may expect its min- 
eral products to be seen, to be talked 
of, and finally to be exploited. 

In the late afternoon we left the val- 
ley, and climbed slowly up the Roman 
road to the summit of the pass, halting 
here to drink deeply from our water- 
bottles. The descent down the dry 
water-course was accomplished in a 
long series of jumps from boulder to 
boulder, at imminent peril of a 
sprained ankle. The gray rocks were 
smooth and slippery, and between 
them there grew a _ yellow-flowered 
weed which, when trodden upon, was 
as orange-peel. The rapid rush down 
the hillside, the setting sun, and the 
bracing wind, caused our return to 
camp to take its place amongst the 
most delightful memories of the whole 
expedition. Once we halted, and bor- 
rowing the carbines of the native po- 

Blackwood’s Magazine. 


‘lice, we shot a match of half a dozen 


rounds apiece, with a spur of stone as 
target. The noise echoed amongst the 
rocks; and a thousand feet below we 
saw the ant-like figures of our retain- 
ers anxiously hurrying into the open 
to ascertain the cause of the disturb- 
ance. 

As we neared the bottom of the hill 
the sun set, and once more this won- 
derful valley was lit with the crim- 
son afterglow, and once more the moun- 
tains of Sinai stood out for a moment 
from the gathering mists above the 
vivid line of the Red Sea. Darkness 
had fallen when at last, footsore and 
weary, we reached the camp; and one 
was almost too tired to enjoy the 
sponge-down in the half-basin of water 
which is all that can be allowed in 
this waterless region, and the meal of 
tinned-food which followed. As one 
fell to sleep that night, one’s dreams 
were all of strenuous labors: of strain- 
ing oxen and sweating men; of weary 
marches and unsuspected ambushes; of 
the sand-banks of the Nile and the 
tempests of the sea. But ever in the 
far distance one seemed to be con- 
scious of thoughtless, implacable men, 
dipping their bejewelled fingers into 
the basins of purple porphyry as they 
reclined in the halls of Imperial Rome. 

Arthur E. P. Weigall. 
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At the break of day John Greggins 
turned out of his bed and went into 
the apartment that was kitchen and 
living room. The ballad-singer’ to 
whom John had given the night's shel- 
ter was also out of his sleep. Sitting 
on the sack of leaves that had been his 
bed, he was raking away the ashes 
that covered the seed of the fire. “Put 
down a few turf,” said John, “and 
we'll have an early breakfast.” The 
singer put turf round the kindlings, 


while John poured water into the ket- 
tle and hung it above the sods. 

“What sort of a night did you put 
in by this hearthstone?” asked John. 

“A good night,” answered the bal- 
lad-singer. Then he said thoughtfully, 
“vou've a lone cricket here that I’d like 
to marry to a cricket that’s in a house 
in the County Clare.” The singer was 
a low-sized fellow, round of limb, and 
round of body. He was bare-footed, 
and wisps of hair fell across his eyes, 
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that were restless, cunning, and 
humorous. Maurya, John's _ sister, 
heard the stir, and came down as the 
kettle was on the boil. A breakfast of 
bread and butter, tea and eggs, was 
made ready for the man of the house 
and the guest of the night. The bal- 
lad-singer ate without speaking; out- 
side his songs he had but occasional 
words in Irish or English. When the 
meal was finished he put a ragged cap 
across his wisps of hair, and went to 
the door. “I must be shortening my 
road now, ma’am,” said he, touching 
his cap te Maurya, “and [I'm thankful 
to you for what you've bestowed on 
me.” “Easy now,” said John; “sure 
I'll be some of the way with you.” He 
put on his hat, took his stick in hand, 
and went out with the ballad-singer. 
That was John Greggins’s way; when 
the beggar, the ballad-singer, or the 
wandering musician, left his house, 
John Greggins would rise up and ac- 
company them for miles on the road. 
He lived in a place where the very 
crows were lonely. Perhaps you have 
no idea of the land where the stones 
have taken the places of the trees and 
hedges, where the shadow of a _ bare 


mountain is always on an empty lake, - 


where the black of the bog runs into 
the fields, and where the whole un- 
even country is under the muffled Con- 
nemara sky. John Greggins had no 
root in the place. The fertile years of 
his life were passed in the British 
Army, and it was only since his re- 
tirement that he took up this abode 
with his sister. By a miracle of ad- 
ministration, the State maintained its 
relations with John Greggins, and once 
in three months the post came to the 
house with an installment of his pen- 
sion. 

He came down the mountain path 
with a good stride; his fine impetuous 
head held high. The ballad-singer, his 


eyes fixed on the stretch of the road, 
kept beside him with a gait that re- 
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called the trot of a dog. “Lift up the 
music,” said John. The singer raised 
his head and began “The County 
Mayo.” The song was in Irish and 
this is by way of being its equiva- 
leut:-— 


Now coming on Spring the days will 
be growing, 
And after Saint Bride’s Day my sail 
I will throw; 
Since the thought has come to me I 
fain would be going 
Till I stand in the middle of County 
Mayo! 
The first of my days will be spent in 
Claremorris, 
And in Balla down from it I'll have 
drinking and sport, 
To Kiltimagh then I shall go on a visit, 
And there, I can tell you, a month 
will be short. 


John Greggins was waving his stick 
to the music when the pair came to the 
road. The singer went on with Raf- 
tery’s song:— 


I solemnly swear that the heart in me 
rises 
As the wind rises up or the mists 
break below, 
When I think upon Carra and Gallen 
down from it. 
The Bush of the Mile and the Plains 
of Mayo. 


“Have you any more of that song?” 
asked John. 

“TI have,” said the singer. 

“Wasn’t I lucky to 
you?” said John. “I never heard, at 
home or abroad, any more than you're 
after singing.” 

“There’s a verse that has the name 
of every tree in Ireland, and there's an- 
other verse that has the name of every 
beast in Ireland.” 


éome across 


“Raise it, raise it.” said John. The 
singer began:— 
Killeadan’s my village and every 


growth’s in it. 


Then the song ended. A hare had pre- 
cipitated itself across the road ahead. 
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The ballad-singer stopped on the road. 
“I'm going no farther along the road,” 
he said. “I’m going to see a smith this 
side of the country.” With that he 
crossed the ditch and went on a roving 
way. The little fellow had scruples 
about crossing the track of a hare. 

John Greggins stood in the middle of 
the road. The sunlight was no longer 
lost in the lake, and it was visibly 
steeping itself in the bog. In the spa- 
cious light wide-winged birds were 
making cleanly shapes. John Greg- 
gins went on, the wander-song lilting 
itself:— 


I solemnly swear that the heart in me 
rises 
As the wind rises up and the mists 
break below, 
When I think upon Carra and Gallen 
down from it, 
The Bush of the Mile and the Plains 
of Mayo! 


It was after Saint Bride’s day. In- 
deed, it was the end of the month. 
This very day he could draw his pen- 
sion if he presented himself at Cross- 
gar postoffice. And Crossgar was only 
twenty miles ahead. John Greggins 
set off on his journey. 

He went into many a house to red- 
den his pipe and to talk with the peo- 
ple. His soul gave greeting to the big 
roan horses that were pulling the carts 
on the mountain road. At last he 
came to Molloy’s, a notable house of 
refreshment, within an ass’s gallop of 
the town of Crossgar. 

John Greggins went in, placed him- 
self near the hostess and took his 
bread and butter and his glass. At the 
cross-counter there was an isolated in- 
dividual who was making a feast of a 
tumbler of porter. 

“It will be a good season for lambs,” 
John Greggins announced. 

The individual at the upper counter 
peered around. He was a beggar, but 
he had an eleemosynary look never af- 


fected by the poor men of that part. 
He was blind by a dramatic conven- 
tion. 

“It won't be a good season for 
lambs” he said, with a lift in his cring- 
ing voice. “It won’t be a good season 
for iambs. The frost will come, and 
the young lambs will die in the field.” 

John Greggins felt called upon to 
justify his optimism. “I'm not de- 
pending upon lambs,” he said: “I can 
go into the town of Crossgar now and 
draw my little pension.” 

“And what have you the little pen- 
sion from, may I ask?” said the beg- 
gar. 

“IT have my pension from the Govy- 
ernment,” said John. The beggar 
turned back to the counter and sipped 
the dregs of his glass. Meagre was 
the bag that hung across his back, a 
bag that would never stand upright. 
He spoke to Mrs. Molloy: “This poor 
man won't hear the unlucky word 
from me,” he said. 

“And why should there be an un- 
lucky word for the decent man?” asked 
Mrs. Molloy. 

“Stocks are down, ma’am,” said the 
beggar. “Sure, you saw that yourself 
in the paper. The Government are at 
a great expense over a war, and [ 
doubt if they'll keep up the pensions.” 
He shuffled towards the door, but 
turned back to John. “I'm greatly 
afeared, my good man, that your pen- 
sion days are over,” he said. “Stocks 
are down.” He went out, and for John 
Greggins it was as if he had drawn a 
damp cloth across the sun and had 
shaken the drizzling rain out of his 
bag. 

“Who is that man?’ asked John. 

“He’s a poor man, but he’s a very 
knowledgable man,” said the widow. 
“There’s truth in what he said. I 
saw in the paper today that stocks 
were down.” 

“IT think I'll make haste and get to 
the letter office. There’s no harm in 
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getting ahead of bad news,” said John 
Greggins. . 
II. 

The distance between Molloy’s and 
the town of Crossgar was covered by a 
hurried march. The town was emp- 
tied—vacated, at it seemed to John 
Greggins’s mind. He called to a boy 
who was minding an ass and cart, and 
asked to be informed of the way to the 
letter-office. 

“Is it the letter-office that you 
want?” the boy asked in return. 

“Ay, the letter-office,” said John. 

“It’s the last house on the west side 
of the street,” said the boy. 

John Greggins crossed over to the 
west side, and headed down the street. 
He turned to the last house, and was 
confronted by a man who had his el- 
bows along the top of the half-door. 
He presented a bald and massive head, 
and the appearance and reality of the 
hunched back. 

“Is this the letter-office?’ said John. 

“The Academy of Correspondence,” 
replied the man in a deep voice. 

“And what beside that?’ 

“The Academy of Correspondence 
and the Depét of Polite Letter-Writ- 
ing.” 

“And has it anything to do with the 
payment of pensions?” 


The Academy does not fulfil the 
functions of a post office.” said the 
hunchback. He opened the door and 


came out to John. “The Government 
Post Office is in the street abruting 
this,” he said, indicating the place. 
“Remember the Academy of Corres- 
pondence. Il am Dermott Mac Gilla 
Naeve, and my caligraphic skill is at 
your disposal.” 

“I'm obliged to you,” said John, and 
without another word, gesture, or turn- 
ing, he made for the post office. The 
scrutiny of his warrant gave John a 
few minutes’ anxiety. The money was 


tendered him, however, and then the 
stamped 


warrant was and handed 


a 
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back. “Now, ma’am,” said John, “I 
want to ask you a question. Will I be 
able to draw another draft of this pen- 
sion at the end of the next quarter?” 
“Certainly,” said the post-mistress, ‘or 
we'll have it sent to your adress.” “I 
heard the Government were inp some 
hobble about money, and I thought 
maybe that they couldn’t spare this. 
I’m obliged to them,” said John. He 
stood still in the shop, meditating how 
he might express his gratitude to the 
Government. Then into his quickened 
brain came the thought of the Depot 
of Polite Letter-Writing. He went 
across the street, and found the scribe 
before his door. “I want you to indite 
a letter for me,” said John. Dermott 
Mac Gilla Naeve motioned him into the 
study. “This will be a particular let- 
ter. I want you to write to the Govern- 
ment headquarters.” “I'll be glad of 
an outline of your case.” “Well, it’s 
like this,’ said John Greggins, and 
thereupon he set forth his relations to 
the State, and he elaborated his sense 
of obligation. To Dermott Mac Gilla 
Naeve this was material for artistic 
composition. He sat before the table, 
deep lines upon his great brow, and, 
after a while of labor and suspense, he 
produced the following:— 


Most Honorable Sirs,—An Epistle 
from the Humble hand of one who de- 
sires to express his Obligation to your 
Magnanimity. The years of my Serv- 
ice are amply compensated by the RKe- 
compense which your Benevolence has 
bestowed, and your Bounty together 
with the Paucity of my Vocabulary 
render an adequate Expression of my 
Gratitude impossible. To proceed with- 
out Prolixity. I return due Thanks for 
this and former Favors, and with the 
deepest Veneration and Submission, I 
subscribe myself. Yours to command. 

John Greggins. 
This was the composition which the 
seribe read to John Greggins. “It’s 
powerful,” was the comment made by 
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his client. “My honorarium is one 
shilling,’ said Dermott Mac Gilla 
Naeve. “And more would not be be- 
grudged you,” said John Greggins. 
John’s eyes went down the sheet, and 
answering words rose to his brain. 
“The Statement of my case surpasses 
Pecuniary Expenditure. Fit an envel- 
ope for it now, and address it to the 
Paymaster of the Imperial Army.” 
Dermott Mac Gilla Naeve took up the 
pen and achieved an elaborately deco- 
rated superscription. He received the 
honorarium, and conducted John out 
of the Academy of Correspondence. 
Like one in whom the inner flame has 
been lit, John Greggins trod the street. 
It was as though an order had been 
presented to his soul, conferring on it 
the pride of articulation. Into the 
blaze of the sunset he walked, and he 
stood upon the bridge that knit the 
town with the width of the world. 
The mountains .were illuminated, the 
river was richly flowing, and the 
bridge gave one the pride of human 
handiwork. 

There were idlers on the bridge; 
some grouped at the parapet, and 
some playing pitch and toss in the 
middle. They seemed companions fit 
for John’s high mood. He turned to 
them and said, “I gaze upon this flow- 
ing stream, and [I acknowledge that 
never before or since, in this or any 
other country, kingdom, or climate, 
have I beheld a scene of such surpass- 
ing magnificence.” The men, who had 
been absorbed in the game, straight- 

The Nation. 


ened themselves up and regarded John. 
“Behold the bridge,” he proceeded; 
“think of them that in the old, ancient 
days raised it in majesty and in glory 
to be a pattern and a credit to their 
posterity.” Then said one of the 
idlers, ‘This is a fellow out of Munster 
who thinks we are still in Reading- 
made-easy.” And another said with 
palpable irony, ‘““Wouldn’t you stand all 
night with your bare feet in the snow, 
to listen to him?” The tossed coin fell 
at John’s feet; a gamester came for- 
ward to pick it up, and he said as he 
stooped, “It is easy knowing that be- 
fore this the fellow never saw any- 
thing but the inside walls of a poor- 
house.” His head was within tempt- 
ing distance, and John gave it a knock 
with the short end of his stick. The 
mélée that followed was conspicuous 
to the police. To relieve the tedium of 
the evening, they sallied forth, and the 
one who was not aware of the way of 
escape fell into their hands. “We will 
put this down as a case of incite- 
ment,” said the sergeant. “You may 
do that,” said the young policeman, 
“for I saw him addressing the crowd 
and making very fierce gestures.” 
There and then they decided to give 
John the cells for the night. 

In the forenoon of the next day John 
Greggins took the road homeward. Si- 
lence was upon him like unto the si- 
lence beyond the trees and hedges, in 
the land of stones and shadows, where 
the very crows are lonely. 

Padraic Colum. 





ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 


When a great poet dies it is natural 
and right that we should think only 
of the splendor and not at all of the 
imperfection of his works. While he 
is with us, and when we have grown 
accustomed to his presence among us, 


Wwe may note the defects of his genius: 
and these are sure to be judged in af- 
ter-time by the unconscious but impla- 
cable justice of posterity. At the mo- 
ment of his death we must feel and ex- 
press only our gratitude for all that he 
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has done to glorify our lives. Then, 
for awhile, he has no competitors 
among the living or the dead. The 
thoughts of all lovers of poetry are 
fixed upon him, as the thoughts of a 
family are fixed upon a member of it 
who has just passed away. 

There is no doubt that Algernon 
Charles Swinburne was one of our 
great poets, a master of his art who 
had said immortal things and helped 
to make the history of the human mind. 
But there is one circumstance that 
makes his death peculiarly moving to 
us. He was the last of the giant race 
before the flood, the latest born and the 
latest to survive of the great romantic 
poets who have dominated our litera- 
ture ever since the first songs of Blake 
rose almost unheard so long ago. The 
death of Swinburne marks the close of 
an heroic age in our poetry, as the 
death of Tintoret marked the close of 
an heroic age in Italian art. True, 
there is one of Swinburne’s great com- 
panions who stil! survives; but as a 
poet Mr. George Meredith is troubled 
with our later emotional scepticism. 
He is in date a romantic, as Donne was 
an Elizabethan; but, like Donne, he 
has always been in revolt against the 
poetry of his own time and has seemed 
to be making experiments towards the 
poetry of the future. He is, as it were, 
wandering between two worlds, labor- 
ing to make an instrument for the ex- 
pression of ideas still too new to be 
expressed in terms of beauty. But 
Swinburne belonged altogether to a 
world of poetry that has died with him. 
In literature he was the heir of all the 
ages, and the last inheritor of a great 
tradition. There are some great men 
who prepare for the future. There 
are others, often no less great, who 
consummate the past. He was one of 
these. He seems to have been born 


with the ideas that informed all his 
poetry, or at least to have acquired 
question. 


them without effort or 


ee 
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There was never any emotional scepti- 
cism in him. He had never to per- 
suade himself of the value of what he 
loved or the worthlessness of what he 
hated. No poetry has less argument 
than his or less prosaic content. About 
the glories of life he was an extreme 
dogmatist, and his one aim in poetry 
was to express them. Thus from us, 
with our emotional insecurity, our con- 
stant questioning of the values of all 
noble things, he is as far removed as 
Fra Angelico; and as a poet he seems 
to have the unfair advantage of the 
artists of the age of faith. It makes 
no difference that his faith sometimes 
expressed itself in furious denunciation. 
He was as eager to proclaim his disbe- 
liefs as his beliefs; and he made splen- 
did poetry out of both. Whatever his 
superficial extravagances or perversities 
may have been, he always knew for 
certain what he valued in life. His 
mind was fixed.and his faith unshaken. 

There still persists a notion that he 
was a morbid poet. In his youth he 
played with morbidities, as boys play 
at being pirates; but they never 
tainted his mind or perverted his sense 
of the values of things. They were 
mere experiments, like some of his ver- 
sification; and, like all men of enor- 
mous and restless energy, he was fond 
of experiments in his art. He spoke 
afterwards of certain poems in the 
first series of “Poems and Ballads” as 
the sins of his youth. In the Prelude 
to “Songs before Sunrise” he said that 
he had done with them and was now to 
treat of loftier themes. We have, he 
wrote, 
A little time that we may fill 
Or with such good works or such ill 

As loose the bonds or make them 

strong 

Wherein all manhood suffers wrong. 
By rose-hung river and light-foot rill 

There are who rest not; who think 

long 

Till they discern as from a hill 

At the sun's hour of morning song, 
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Known of souls only, and those souls 


free, 

The sacred spaces of the sea. 
He himself was never in doubt whic 
works were good and which ill; and his 
eyes were always set steadfastly upon 
the sacred spaces of the sea. He was 
not content to rest, or to prolong the 
emotions and the music of his youth 
past their proper season. There is 
another poem of his in which he seems 
to say farewell to his youth, and no 
poet has ever said it more bravely. We 
are all of us, when the change to mid- 
dle age comes, afflicted with a sense 
that the glory of life has passed away; 
and poets are sometimes overpowered 
by that sense and cry that “Out of the 
day and night a joy hath taken flight.” 
Swinburne got a new inspiration from 
the courage with which he faced the 
change. In the “Vision of Spring in 
Winter” he says:— 


The morning song beneath the stars 
that fled 
With twilight through the moonless 
mountain air, 
While youth with burning lips and 
wreathless hair 
Sang toward the sun that was to crown 
his head, 
Rising: the hopes that triumphed and 
fell dead, 
The sweet swift eyes and songs of 
hours that were; 
These may’st thou not give back for 
ever; these, 
As at the sea’s heart all her wrecks 
lie waste, 
Lie deeper than the sea: 
But flowers thou may’st, and winds, 
and hours of ease, 
And all its April to the world thou 
may’'st 
Give back, and half my April back 
to me. 


There are not many of us who know 
the hopes that triumph and fall dead, 


whose dreams of world-wide fame 


come true before they are thirty; and 
it is difficult for us to understand that 
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a poet cannot live for ever upon dreams 
come true. Swinburne discovered that 
by experience. He faced the fact and 
determined to take all the seasons of 
life as they came. Therefore he did 
not outlive his gift or his faith, but 
learned to write better of death than 
he had ever written of love— 


The seal of sleep set on thine eyes to- 


day 
Surely can seal not up the keen swift 
light 
That lit them once for ever. Night can 
slay 
None save the children of the womb 
of night. 


These lines are from the elegy on John 
William Inchbold, which was published 
in the third series of “Poems and Bal- 
lads.” That poem and others in the 
book are enough to refute the common 
belief that Swinburne’s genius spent it- 
self in his youth, that after thirty he 
never said anything that he had not 
said better before. The belief exists, 
perhaps, because there are no signs of 
struggle or doubt or transition in his 
work. He always had the voice of 
youth and wrote like a lover about all 
noble things. But as he grew older he 
wrote less and less of the passions of 
youth and more and more of the mat- 
ters that concern, or should concern, 
manhood. He was never a great tragic 
poet, hard as he tried to be one, for his 
genius was altogether lyrical; but there 
have been few poets who could treat a 
tragic theme lyrically as well as he. 
none who has revived the ballad with 
such a perfect mixture of nature and 
art. Here is a verse from “A Jacobite’s 
Exile” :— 


We'll see nae mair the sea-banks fair, 
And the sweet gray gleaming sky, 
And the lordly strand of Northumber- 

land, 
And the goodly towers thereby: 
And none shall know but the winds 
that blow 
The.graves wherein we lie. 
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And here is one, even more poignant, 
from “A Jacobite’s Farewell” :— 


O lands are lost and life’s losing, 
And what were they to gie? 

Fu’ mony a man gives all he can, 
But nae man else gives ye. 


Critics have talked of Swinburne’s 
wonderful power of imitation, as if he 
were a mere virtuoso producing a se- 
ries of literary exercises. The best 
answer to that kind of criticism is to 
read “Before the Beginning of Years” 
or “A Jucobite’s Exile,” and then to 
ask whether any imitative poetry has 
ever rung like that. There is the same 
golden music in both; and that music 
expresses something great in the poet's 
soul, a divine energy of emotion never 
hampered by doubt or chilled by fear. 
It is often said that his poetry con- 
tains nothing but music. It would be 
as foolish to say of music itself that ‘t 
contains nothing but music; for all real 
music, whether of words or of notes, 
expresses a real emotion. We are al- 
ways apt not to give a man credit for 
what he can do with magnificent ease; 
and it is hard to realize all the learning 
and labor and high thinking and noble 
feeling that have gone to the making 
of that rushing music. Often it is so 
swift that we scarcely notice the 
thought latent in it. The impetus of 
the sound will not suffer our minds to 
dwell on the sense. But still the sense 
is tbere in all his finer poems, and he 
himself has warned us of the fact in a 
beautiful image— 


For life’s helm rocks to the windward 


and lee, 
And time is as wind, and as waves are 
we; 
And song is as foam that the sea- 
winds fret, 
Though the thought at its heart should 
be deep as the sea. 


Swinburne was never an “intellect- 
He was too sure of things for 


ual.” 
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that, and had too simple a delight in 
life and his art. But only those who 
know nothing of poetic processes would 
call him a brainless poet. He did not 
urgue or analyze, because he held that 
he had something better to do. We 
can see from his criticism that his the- 
ory of poetry was perfectly clear aud 
consistent. Poetry for him was «a 
means of expressing emotion in terms 
of beauty. It might do other things, 
but they were not essential. The emo- 
tion and the material beauty were es- 
sential, the one being the only perfect 
expression of the other. No doubt he 
carried this theory to an extreme in his 
practice. He was too determined to 
express emotion in every line and to 
make every line beautiful ever to write 
a good play or a good narrative poem. 
All the people in his plays make poetry 
about the situation; they do not live 
and thrive and have their being in it, 
and “Tristram of Lyonesse” is a series 
of magnificent distractions from the 
story. But in the plays he speaks 
sometimes like a great tragic poet, al- 
though he can never manage the action 
about which he speaks. Here is the 
end of Locrine, in which Gwendolen, 
having defeated and killed her husband 
and his paramour in battle, says that 
she will not refuse them burial:— 


Not I would sunder tomb from tomb 

Of these twain foes of mine. in death 
made one— 

I, that when darkness hides me from 


the sun 

Shall sleep alone, with none to rest by 
me. 

But thou—this one time more I look on 
thee— 


Fair face, brave hand, weak heart that 
wast not mine— 

Sleep sound—and God be good to thee, 
Locrine. 

I was not. She was fair as heaven in 
spring 

Whom thou didst love indeed. 
queen and king, 

Forgiven; and if—God knows—being 
dead, ye live, 


Sleep, 
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And keep remembrance yet of me— 
forgive. 


To show what variety there is to be 
found in this poet, often called monot- 
onous, we will quote a passage in the 
same metre from the description of the 
loves of Tristram and Iseult:— 


Like fire 

The lit dews lightened on the leaves, 
as higher 

Night's heart beat on toward midnight. 

Far and fain 

Somewhiles the soft rust of rejoicing 
rain 

Solaced the darkness, and from steep to 
steep 

Of heaven they saw the sweet sheet 
lightning leap 

And laugh its heart out in a thousand 
smiles, 

When the clear sea for miles on glim- 
mering miles 

Burned as though dawn were strewn 
abroad astray, 

Or, showering out of 
heaven's array 

Had paven instead the waters. 


heaven, all 


In passages like this, and, indeed, in 
the whole poem, romantic poetry ex- 
hausts its possibilities. The romantic 
process of combining human passions 
and natural forces in one complicated 
harmony eould not be carried any fur- 
ther, nor could the appropriate roman- 
tic effects of versification. No further 
development is possible in the art of 
poetry as Swinburne practised it. He 
has had a few imitators, but only one 
uotable follower. Professor Gilbert 
Murray, translating the most romantic 
of Greek poets, has divined, perhaps al- 
most unconsciously, that he could not 
do justice to the highly wrought art of 
his original, except with an art no less 
highly wrought. If there had been 
any dulness or crudity in the language 
and verse of his translation, it must 
have failed altogether. There was only 
one contemporary style equal to the 
task, and that was the style of Swin- 
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burne. The wonderful success of the 
translator proves, not only his own gen- 
ius, but the greatness of both his orig- 
inals. The mind of Euripides is equal 
to the language of Swinburne, and the 
language of Swinburne to the mind of 
Euripides. There is also a pleasant 
irony in the feat of Professor Murray, 
since Swinburne’s hatred of Euripides 
was one of his few critical perversities. 

Hitherto, we fear, we may seem to 
lave made too many apologies for the 
great poet. That is the worst of criti- 
cism: it must be always either detract- 
ing or apologizing. To express the 
glory of a master is beyond the powers 
of any critic. The final question to be 
put about a poet is this—Has he in- 
creased our sense of the value of the 
noble things of life? To do that is the 
function of all art, not by argument but 
by expression. Therefore, in consid- 
ering what we owe to the genius of 
Swinburne, we should not ask what 
ideas we have got from him, but what 
emotions, and of what nature and 
strength. For emotion is our final test 
of the values of things. To this ques- 
tion there can be only one answer. 
Those who are familiar with his great- 
est works know that they communicate 
nohle emotions with irresistible power. 
His music puts us in love with life; and 
we can only love the best of life. 
Even in that earlier poetry of his that 
seems all melodious despair, it is really 
the thwarted and troubled glory of life 
that he sings. The music of “Before 
the Beginning of Years” is exultant. 
whatever the sense may be. In his 
poetry life, freed from all routine and 
irrelevance, is represented in music as 
a conflict of vast significance between 
good and evil forces, and the evil 
forces, like Milton’s Satan, have some 
splendor and greatness. Even when 
Swinburne hates he never sneers; and 
his invective, however extreme, is like 
the shadow cast by a bright light. 
What is it that we remember of his 
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two sonnets to the White Tsar? Not 
what he denounces, but what he glori- 
ties; not the lines of fierce abuse, but 
the passage in which he tells the Tsar 
to take heed lest his crownless head 
lie low:— 


By his of Spain who dared an English 


Queen 
With half a world to hearten him for 


fight, 
Till the wind gave his warriors and 
their might 
To shipwreck and the corpse-encum- 
bered sea. 


No doubt he could hate, and exulted 
sometimes in expressing his hatred. 
But his genius lay not in hatred, but 
in love; and his noblest poems are those 
which express love of what is best 
worth loving. All greatness and 
beauty, whether of nature or of man, 
fired him. He was like the legendary 
The Times. 


statue that burst into music when 
touched by the rays of the sun. 
Perhaps the noblest lines he ever wrote 
were those in which, in the last of the 
sonnets on “Two Leaders,” he paid a 
tribute to the greatness of men who 
seemed to him to be opponents of the 
highest hopes of mankind. With these 
lines we will make an end, for in them 
the poet makes his own immortal claim 
to the admiration of posterity :— 


Honor not hate we give you, love not 
fear, 
Last prophets of past kind, who fill 
the dome 
Of great dead Gods with wrath and 
wail, nor hear 
Time’s word and man’s: “Go honored 
hence, go home, 
Night’s childless children; here your 
hour is done; 
Pass with the stars, and leave us with 
the sun.” 





IN MEMORY OF SWINBURNE. 


(Vale, vale, in eternum, vale /) 


April whispers—“can’st thou, too, die, 
Lover of life and lover of mine?” 
April, queen over earth and sky 
Yearns, and her trembling lashes shine: 
Master in song, good-bye, good-bye, 
Down to the dim sea-line. 


“This is my singing season,” he cried, 
“April, what sweet new song do you bring?” 
April came and knelt at his side 
Breathing a song too great to sing— 
Death !—and the dark cage-door swung wide: 
Seaward the soul took wing. 





III. 


Sleep, on the breast of thine old-world lover, 
Sleep, by thy “fair green-girdled” sea! 
There shal] thy soul with the sea-birds hover, 
AGE. VOL. XLIII. 2268 
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Free of the deep as their wings are free: 
Free, for the grave-flowers only cover 
This, the dark cage of thee. 


IV. 


Thee, the storm-bird, nightingale-souled, 
Brother of Sappho, the seas reclaim! 
Age upon age have the great waves rolled 
Mad with her music, exultant, aflame; 
Thee, thee too, shall their glory enfold, 
Lit with thy snow-winged fame. 


We 
Back, thro’ the years, fleets the sea-bird’s wing: 
Sappho, of old time, once,—ah, hark! 
So did he love her of old and sing! 
Listen, he flies to her, back thro’ the dark! 
Sappho, of old time, once. .. . Yea, Spring 
Calls him home to her, hark! 


VIL. 


Sappho, long since, in the years far sped, 
Sappho, I loved thee! Did I not seem 
Fosterling only of earth? I have fled, 
Fled to thee, sister. Time is a dream! 
Shelley is here with us! Death lies dead! 
Ah, how the bright waves gleam. 


VIL. 
Wide was the cage-door idly swinging; 
April touched me and whispered “come.” 
Out and away to the great deep winging, 
Sister, I flashed to thee over the foam, 
Out to the sea of Eternity, singing 
“Mother, thy child comes home.” 


VIII. 
Ah, but how shall we welcome May 
Here where the wing of song droops low, 
Here by the last green swinging spray 
Brushed by the sea-bird’s wings of snow, 
We that gazed on his glorious way 
Out where the great winds blow? 


IX. 


April whispers—can’ st thou, too, die, 
Lover of life and lover of mine? 
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April, conquering earth and sky 
Yearns, and her trembling lashes shine: 
Master in sony, good-bye, ‘good-bye, 


Down to the dim sea-line. 


Blackwood’s Magazine. 


Alfred Noyes. 





ST. JOAN OF ARC. 


The French people are very fortu- 
nate in their national saints. They 
have long since possessed in St. Louis 
a fine exemplar of the qualities of a 
true knight, and now, when they seem 
to have forgotten their saintly King, 
they have found in St. Joan of Are a 
still nobler pattern of the virtues of 
Christian chivalry. Even in Sir Gala- 
had the imagination of man has not 
created a figure as pure and strong and 
lovely as that of the French peasant 
girl who was “enskied and sainted” last 
month with all the solemnities of the 
Roman rites of canonization. She was 
the last and loveliest flower of me- 
dizval civilization. Only in the Mid- 
dle Ages was it possible for a maid of 
humble station to do what she did. 
Woman then was not regarded as the 
equal of man; she was raised to a po- 
sition of superiority. The precedence 
conceded to her as a matter of chiv- 
alry was confirmed by the reverence 
attaching to her as a matter of reli- 
gion. The young virgin, especially, as 
the vessel of innocence and purity, in- 
spired great devotion. Men then gen- 
erally felt towards her as did Words- 
worth :— 


Thou liest in Abraham’s bosom all the 
year 

And worship’st at the Temple’s inner 
shrine; 

God being with thee when we know it 
not. 


In times of peril and anxiety they 
looked on her as the likeliest channel 
of divine inspiration. St. Catherine of 
Siena and a _ wmultitude of saintly 


women had recently rekindled the reli- 
gious imagination of Christendom. 
Even in England female mystics, like 
Dame Eleanor Raughton of York, ex- 
erted some political influence. Faith 
in a virgin liberator was thus natural 
to the French peasantry amid the na- 
tional collapse ensuing on the battles 
of Agincourt and Verneuil. Appalled 
by the violence, craft, and license of 
the age, the people turned to the Maid, 
when she at last appeared, as to an in- 
earnation of that Christian spirit of 
divine foolishness and strength in 
weakness before which the power and 
the cunning of the world ever fade 
and are discomfited. 

In spite of these circumstances, how- 
ever, the Maid might have failed in 
her vocation if the way had not been 
smoothed for her by two curious leg- 
ends. Marie d’Avignon, a visionary of 
the preceding generation, had foretold 
that as France had been lost by a 
woman (the dissolute Queen Isabella), 
so it would be restored by a maid. 
And a popular tradition ran to the ef- 
fect that the maid would come from 
the Bois Chesnu, close to the village 
of Domremy in Lorraine. Joan of 
Are’s father was one of the head men 
of this village. Events thus concurred 
to some extent in designating Joan as 
the promised saviour of France. In 
her thirteenth year the comely, sensi- 
ble, high-spirited little farmer's daugh- 
ter became conscious of her lofty and 
strange vocation:— 


“When I was about thirteen years 
old” she said “I had a voice from God 
to help me in my conduct. At first I 
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was in great fear. The voice came 
about noon in summertime in my fa- 
ther’s garden. .. . It told me to be good 
and go often to church, and it said that 
I must go into France.” 
There was probably nothing really un- 
natural in the voices and presences 
which thus aroused and counselled and 
guided the Maid. Luther and Crom- 
well had similar experiences. They 
may be explained perhaps as external 
manifestations of intuitions formed in 
the secret depths of the soul. But 
they were no less divine in origin for 
being partly explicable from a psycho- 
logical point of view. The operations 
of divine grace do not interrupt the 
course of Nature. God, as Cardinal 
Newman once said, acts through and 
with and beneath the web of physical, 
social and moral laws on which depend 
the order and stability of earthly life. 
The Maid, however, did also possess 
powers of a sort generally accounted 
miraculous. Without her strange 
gifts of clairvoyance and telepathy she 
would have failed at the beginning of 
her mission. When she came to the 
Dauphin clad in a page’s dress, he 
asked her for a sign. And she gave 
him one as strange as it was convinc- 
ing. “She rehearsed to him,” a chron- 
icler says, “matters so secret and hid- 
den that no mortal except himself 
could know them save by divine reve- 
lation.” The fact was that the 
Dauphin’s mother, Isabella of Bavaria, 
was a woman of irregular manners, 
and he was much afraid that he was 
not the son of the King. Being a su- 
perstitious man, he found in his sup- 
posed illegitimacy the cause of all the 
disasters which had befallen the king- 
dom. The Maid at once read his secret 
thoughts, and assured him that he was 
mistaken, and that he was verily the 
true heir of Charles VI. The question 
which then arose was one which the 
Maid had to face three or four times 
at least in her career, and the last 


time with fatal result. What was the 
source of her strange powers of divina- 
tion? Was she a saint, or was she a 
witch? The Dauphin submitted the 
case to some learned doctors in theol- 
ogy, and, after examining the Maid, 
they decided that she was to some ex- 
tent divinely inspired. So the 
Dauphin made her the leader of his 
beaten and disheartened forces. 

“I am only an untaught maid,” said 
Joan of Are. “I do not know how to 
ride or how to fight.” She was seven- 
teen years old when she travelled four 
hundred and fifty miles across hostile 
territory to the Court of the Dauphin, 
and there clad herself in white armor 
and mounted a white warhorse and 
raised her white standard. The “Our 
Father,” the Apostles’ Creed and the 
“Hail Mary” formed her whole stock 
of learning. She could neither read 
nor write; she had never handled a 
sword. But within a week of the day 
when she dressed herself for war she 
gained one of those decisive battles 
which change the fate of nations and 
alter the course of civilization. And 
she gained it single-handed and against 
all odds, transforming by a sudden 
stroke an utter defeat into a great con- 
quest. 

On the evening of May 7th, 1429, 
the English were masters of the whole 
of France. They had required only 
one more victory to complete the work 
of Agincourt and Verneuil, and that 
victory, in spite of the efforts of Joan 
of Are, they had obtained. They had 
pushed the French forces down to the 
Loire, and in the bridge-head forts of 
Orleans they held the key to the posi- 
tion. Early in the morning the Maid 
tried to storm the English stronghold. 
But the attack failed, and at midday 
she was forced to retire. A bowman 
singled her out and shot her through 
the shoulder—the arrow passed 
through her armor and her body, and 
stood out a hand’s-breadth behind. She 
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went and had the wound dressed. At 
sunset the French captain sounded the 
recall, and began to withdraw his men. 
The Maid, however, appeared, and 
begged him to wait a little while. She 
went into an orchard and prayed for a 
quarter of an hour. Then she came 
back and took her white standard and 
planted it on the edge of the fosse. 
“Watch!” she said. “Watch till the 
tail of my standard touches the wall!” 
—“It touches!” cried the men.—‘“Enter 
then. All is yours!” said Joan. The 
English had heard the recall sounded, 
and, as they were preparing to sally 
out in the twilight and turn the re- 
treat of the French into a disastrous 
rout, Joan’s men surged over the walls, 
and before the defenders could fire a 
shot the stronghold was captured, Or- 
leans practically relieved, and the 
whole course of the war changed. 
Joan’s terrible wound healed with 
extraordinary quickness in a fortnight. 
Then began the great race between the 
peasant girl and the Duke of Bedford, 


Regent of France, for the vacant 
French throne. Bedford desired to get 
the English child-King, Henry VIL., 


anointed and crowned at Rheims as 
King of France. The Dauphin and 
his Council were afraid to march to 
Rheims, as the road lay through towns 
and territories held by the enemy. By 
sheer force and vehemence of will, 
however, the Maid induced the French 
heir to invade the Anglo-Burgundian 
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arrived triumphantly at Rheims, and 
there accomplished her mission. The 
Dauphin was solemnly anointed and 
crowned, and the French people at last 
had a rightful King to gather round 
and do battle for. Then it was merely 
a question of time when the Duke of 
Burgundy would break away from the 
disheartened English, and leave the 
way clear for the complete success of 
the forces of France. During the dip- 
lomatic negotiations with the Burgun- 
dians the Maid was taken prisoner, 
sold for ten thousand francs by the 
Sire de Luxembourg to the Bishop of 
Beauvais, and by him burnt as a witch 
in the market-place of Rouen. The 
ten thousand francs were furnished 
by the Duke of Bedford, but the Maid 


was tried and condemned by the 
French Bishop of Beauvais and the 


French doctors of the University of 


. Paris. 


It is this which enables us to meas- 
ure the depth of degradation from 
which, in four marvellous months, the 
Maid raised up France. Into her shat- 
tered and dying country she poured 
the treasures of her high, sweet, stead- 
fast, unconquerable soul. She made it 
hale and whole; she gave it faith, cour- 
age, and energy; and she bequeathed 
to it a practicable ideal of Christian 
chivalry the like of which no other 
country possesses. It is well that she 
has at last been canonized. Never has 
Europe needed more than she does to- 
day to be reminded of all that St. Joan 





country. Strong cities surrendered to 
her without a _ struggle, and she of Arc stands for. 
The Spectator. 
HURIYEH. 


Huriyeh! Huriyeh! and again Huri- 
yeh! Let us repeat it again with a 
Turkish accent, close our teeth, and 
staccato our delivery, saying once 


more “Hur-i-yet’”—for in Arabic Huri- 
yeh means liberty, and the Turks, be- 


ing universal plunderers of an etymo- 
logical kind, have seized upon the word 
to express that event which occurred 
in the Ottoman Empire last July. 
Huriyeh is a portmanteau expression of 
the greatest capacity; it at once de- 
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scribes an era, an historical incident, a 
mood, and a school of thought; also it 
has various other interpretations be- 
sides. 

Having, since childhood, had a great 
affection for those peoples who dwell in 
the Asiatic provinces of the Sultan, I 
decided to pay my friends a visit and 
congratulate them on Huriyeh. Ac- 
cordingly I landed at Jaffa early in 
March—Jaffa the little flat town with a 
vile harbor, orange groves, blue sky 
and a blazing sun. Here I met an old 
comrade of mine; a Moslem Arab, with 
a strong dash of Turkish blood in his 
veins, stern, severe, laconic, absolutely 
trustworthy, a rigid observer of the 
law, honest, conservative, and on cer- 
tain points absolutely rigid and immov- 
able; he would sooner die than drink 
wine or break his plighted word; he 
would sooner lose all his worldly goods 
than be ruled by a Christian. “Well,” 
said I, “O father of Mahmud, what are 
these new things?” “Huriyeh, my 
lord,” he replied. “But what is this 
Huriyeh?”’ “That there is no law, and 
each one can do as he likes.” As he 
spoke the father of Mahmud frowned, 
and a strange hard glitter came into his 
eyes. I at once perceived that to pur- 
sue the subject would show both a 
want of tact and taste. A Moslem, 
though he may have risked his life in 
your service, can show you very plainly 
that there are certain matters which he 
prefers not to discuss with you. As 
far as South Syria is concerned, the 
judgment of the father of Mahmud 
seemed not to be very far wrong. The 
overwhelming government had _ van- 
ished, and nothing had taken its place. 
The people carried openly the revolvers 
they used to secrete about their per- 
sons, murderers and thieves were not 
punished, yet on the other hand there 
was not a great increase in the number 
of the thieving and murderous frater- 
nity; taxes were neither paid nor asked 
for, public demonstrations had hecome 


a national amusement, the police were 
cheerfully impotent, and all except the 
Government officials were patiently 
waiting for something to turn up. 

The governor of one city whom I met 
sat in his office and deplored the fact 
that six policemen were not sufficient 
to keep order among the 15,000 inhabi- 
tants for whose peace he was responsi- 
ble. “Doubtless,” said he, “Parliament 
will make provision.” The gendarmes 
were subdued and suppressed in the 
presence of the public, while the troops 
seemed eager to learn their drill under 
the supervision of such junior officers 
as could drag themselves away from 
the political charms of the military 
club. Young officers were learning to 
say “J’adore le Jambon. Je bois le 
Koniak. Je ne suis pas fanatique. 
Les paysans sont ignorants. Nous 
avons la liberté. Nous avons le prog- 
rés.”... The Christians were beginning 
to quarrel among themselves; the Jews 
were beginning to peer and peep and 
talk of Zionism; the Ulema were re- 
served; and the father of Mahmud 
looked upon the new world with that 
same steely glitter in his eye. 

This was urban Huriyeh. Rustic 
Huriyeh was different. The tillers of 
the land accepted matters as they 
came; fifty miles south of Jerusalem 
and twenty west of the Dead Sea the 
village elders of Kseyfeh gave me their 
views of Huriyeh. We sat at eventide 
by a smoking fire of camel dung, I and 
three patriarchs with brown skins, 
brown eyes, snowy beards and ragged 
garments. Said I, “Well, what of 
Huriyeh?” The old men croaked and 
chuckled “What of Huriyeh? By God! 
men talk of Huriyeh, but we have not 
seen it!” “But is not the world differ- 
ent?” “The world,” snapped one of the 
old men, “the world was ruined in time 
past. It is not built again because peo- 
ple in towns say Huriyeh! Man lives, 
dies, and so to an end whether Huri- 
yeh or no Huriyeh!” “But are not 
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things better for village folk?” “Sun 
and rain pay no heed to Huriyeh, but 
truly perhaps things are better; we paid 
no taxes this year; perhaps the book is 
lost, or perhaps Huriyeh has taken 
them away. God is all-knowing. What 
is before us God knows and no other.” 
A fine, clean-limbed young shepherd 
broke into the discourse here: ‘There 
is no doubt that things are better; I 
did not hide my revolver when your 
lordship’s escort came into the _ vil- 
lage!” 


Seven days’ ride south over the des- 
ert of the Araba which lies below the 
Dead Sea, the true and terrible desert, 
the desert of a huge mountain of blind- 
ing red-and-white stone, the desert of 
thick, impenetrable atmosphere, of 
deathly trees, withered, shrivelled, 
blasted and stunted, of jagged rocks, 
mushroom-topped hills, vast burning 
arid water-courses, of scanty acrid 
wells and unending ranges of un- 
charted hills. Men lived here once, 
but they are dead; dead as the with- 
ered grass, dead as the scoured empty 
channels scooped in these dead hills 
and highlands. In all aspects this hell- 
ish land speaks of death. In the shiv- 
ering heat it speaks of death by thirst, 
its torrential rains spell wild floods and 
disasters, its rank swamps fever and 
pestilence, its blank barrenness starva- 
tion. But here nothing of Huriyeh. 

Eastward at Ma‘an on the Hejaz rail- 
way there is Huriyeh of a new kind; 
Huriyeh in the shape of thirteen ruined 
German locomotives standing alone in 
the desert, Huriyeh in the shape of 
brandy and loafers and much other 
wreckage human and inanimate. A 
drunken Turk in foul greasy clothes 
and a coal-dust blackened face, cursing 


his Khalif and babbling anarchy he 


has learned from Italian laborers, is not 
a pretty sight; but I mention it as a 
thing seen at Ma’an, for in history it 
will have its place, even as the ruined 


ee 
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locomotives will have theirs. From 
Ma’an away north to a lonely railway 
station, a mud hut wherein a dismal 
youth from Baghdad sits watching a 
telegraph tape spinning out untruths 
about trains that never arrive. The 
youth wore English bedroom slippers, a 
check sporting waistcoat and a military 
overcoat. He sat with his telegraphic 
instrument before him, and a battered 
native guitar with one string in his 
hand. Between occasional taps at the 
wire he extemporized the most dismal 
quatrains about lost camping-grounds 


and swaying, graceful, heartless 
maidens. 


Truly does East never meet West, or 
has the Day of Judgment dawned? 
The youth from Baghdad knew nothing 
of Huriyeh, but he let me water my 
horses at the engine-tank, for was he 
not an Arab in a desert, a gentleman, 
a poet, and a kindly host, in spite of his 
waistcoat and Morse code? 

So still further north, even to the 
tents of the Beni Sakhr Bedawin, where 
the Shaykhs and horsemen of the bor- 
der talk of Huriyeh. “Huriyeh and 
the railway are new things. God 
knows if they be good or bad. We are 
but Bedawin. They say there is a false 
prophet in the Yemen. God knows 
whether he is false or no. Rifles are 
getting cheaper; men say that soon a 
Mauser will fetch no more than half a 
Turkish pound. The soldiers of the 
Government are fewer than before— 
perhaps——” and here the conversation 
expires abruptly, and no amount of 
suggestion will coax it back to life. 
Neither the railway nor Huriyeh has 
made much change in this desert of the 
Balkah, as I had reason to learn soon 
after I left the tents of the Beni Sakhr. 
lirstly, riding along the line 1 met a 
goods train crawling along the level, 
and as the driver was an uncorrupted 
Anatolian he salaamed and stopped for 
a chat, just as he would have done had 


he beep riding a donkey. A little fur- 
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ther down the line we came upon a 
valley filled with wildfowl—birds good 
to eat, but of what name I know not. IL 
dismounted and had a few shots; sud- 
denly a soldier of my escort shouted, 
“Get up; let’s be off!” And weil he had 
need, for on every skyline were advanc- 
ing men, interspersed with galloping 
horsemen, who had suddenly sprung 
from nowhere. “These pimping Beda- 
win take us for Beni Sakhr,” yelled the 
soldier. Hardly had he spoken when 
bullets began whizzing past us from 
every quarter—kicking in the dust, 
whistling by our ears, ricocheting and 
humming through the air in the live- 
liest manner; afterwards the thudding 
of Martinis, snapping Mausers, Gras 
rifles, and all the heterogeneous but un- 
pleasantly accurate armory which is 
now the commonplace of the desert. 
Vainly I waved my white helmet; the 
tribesmen only shot the faster, and 
seemingly straighter. The spot where 
we stood was absolutely wanting in any 
crevice into which we could creep, and, 
as the Arabs were now in a complete 
ring around us, affairs looked rather 
black. Luckily the horsemen, whose 
shooting was less to be feared than that 
of the people on foot, now began to 
close in; so the rear line ceased their 
firing for fear of hitting their own peo- 
ple. The horsemen yelled and “‘lilli- 
lued” in proper style, shooting as they 
came. ‘The distant toot of the ridicu- 
lous train fell on my ear, and there 
flashed across my mind the picture of 
a party of Cook’s tourists going to 
Petra: “Oh, my dear Maria, how in- 
teresting; look at those Arabs playing 
in the desert, ‘children of Noah’—what 
are Mr. Blount’s verses?—Selim, get the 
guide-book.” Was I to end my days 
as a desert side-show? The bullets 
buzzed, and the horsemen whooped as 
viciously as ever. At last our enemies 
got within shrieking distance: 
“Friends! Friends! by the one God, 
friends!” till one wiry fellow on a flea- 
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bitten mare’ got up close to us, thrust 
his Martini in my face, looked hard and 
then burst into peals of laughter. He 
waved to his companions, and then be- 
gan to‘talk. “Ay, by God, by my life 
—a Frank; and we thought you Beni 
Sakhr, and truly ‘twixt us and the 
Beni Sakhr there are no words but 
those of steel and lead!” Whizz! came 
a tardy bullet: “Nay, a _ friend—a 
friend”; bu-z-z! another bullet. “A 
friend—a friend, numskull!” Ping! an- 
other bullet, and, praise the Lord! the 
last. By this time our would-be cap- 
tors were all around us, laughing, 
chattering and shouting the news. 
IXveryone was appeased, excepting an 
elderly gentleman with a tent-pole. He 
was short-sighted and could not believe 
that Beni Sakhr did not wear solar 
topees, and continued to menace and 
until led away by two stout 
youngsters. The rest of the army, now 
perhaps two hundred strong, began to 
vanish whence they had come. Three 
horsemen, however, we obliged to ac- 
company us to the nearest station. At 
the station the desponding stationmas- 
ter, an ex-Custom House officer from 
Galata, complained of these Arabs; they 
had pulled him out of bed and told him 
to go away on several occasions. 

Still further north to Dera‘a Junction, 
where Huriyeh becomes “Hur-i-yet.” 
At Dera’a Junction junior officers of the 
Committee type hold forth at length by 
day and night in the Station Hotel; 
smartly dressed young officers whose 
moustaches are trained in tale improy- 
ers and whose waists are pinched into 
German overcoats. Here newspapers 
and politics are the order of the day; 
also philosophic disquisitions of a dis- 
tinctly Latin type. Humanity is God; 
religion is the enemy of humanity; 
Priests and Mullahs are knaves, who 
delude fools and bind the world in 
chains; Mohammed was an epileptic; 
end Christ—well, if you understand 
Italian, you can read about that in the 


rave 








To a Cuckoo, Heard on the Links. 


~Asino.” These ethics, combined with 
a considerable amount of superficial 
theory about gradients, curves, highest 
equivalents, ranges, re-entrant angles, 
machine guns, squadrons on a peace 
and war footing, café concerts, &c., &c., 
form the conversational ammunition of 
the young men with Guillaume II. 
moustachios. When it comes to deal- 
ing with facts, such as a Bedawin raid, 
these advanced thinkers have to requi- 
sition the services of a Circassian or 
Kurdish sergeant; a “sauvage,” a “bar- 
bare,” a “fanatique,”’ who knows noth- 
ing of re-entrant angles, and very little 
about café concerts. 

By rail, on towards Damascus 
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Beyrut, where once more “Huriyeh,” in 
the shape of general anarchy tempered 
by lightheartedness and general free- 
dom from hunger. Revolvers crack all 
night long; the mastic flows freely and 
openly; the cafés do a roaring trade, 
and nobody cares. Government spies 
and police have faded away; while 
crime, like a growing child, is begin- 
ning to spread its arms abroad. Some 
are looking a little gloomy but mean- 
while “Ma ‘lesh.” 

Here then, are some of the 
edges of Huriyeh—a few of the sput- 


outer 


tering little blisters in the lava that 
surrounds the great volcano on the 
Bosphorus. 


Vark Sykes. 





TO A CUCKOO, HEARD ON THE LINKS. 


Bohemian spirit! unencumbered by Penates, 
And sole performer of the woodland band 
Whose contributions I can recognize with great ease. 
Let others count you shifting as the sand, 
But surely underneath that bosom black-barred 
There lurks a sentiment that I (the hack-bard) 
Can fully comprehend. So, cuckoo, here’s my hand. 


Not for the sake of ease you flit about the copses 
And bid your partner to an alien care 

Entrust the incubation of her popsy-wopsies, 
Planting the eggy mites at unaware; 


But art, the voice of art, is ever calling. 
How could Caruso sing with infants squalling? 
To fetter genius is to drive it to despair. 


Should I not also turn my heartstrings to macadam? 
I too deposit, whereso’er I could, 
A host of unmelodious babies (if I had em) 
Or in the kindly shelter of some wood 
(With robins), or whatever créche was going, 
Soon as I felt the inspiration flowing, 
The bubbling in my brain-pan? Yes, by Jove, I should. 


*Tis therefore that I sometimes wonder when I hear you 
Fulfil the valley with that vagrant noise, 
Now by the holm-oak yonder, now beside this near yew 
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(Unhampered as you are by household ploys), 
Why you have never hit on something neater, 
Some outburst less monotonous of metre, 

Less easy to be aped by unregenerate boys. 


Is it perhaps that, like that other star, the throstle, 
Simply to prove your throat can stand the strain 

You too keep on, the Spring's repetitive apostle, 
Piping your pzan till it haunts the brain? 


I cannot say. 


But what I find so sad is 


One never knows if you or if the caddies 


Are making all that rumpus. 


Punch. 


There it goes again! 





A MARTYR 


The phrase is Pater's, and the martyr 
Gustave Flaubert, the French novelist. 
The evidence of marytrdom is to be 
sought in the volumes of Flaubert’s cor- 
respondence, which are full of his 
groans over the tortures of literary 
composition. His creed was that out 
of all the words in the dictionary and 
all the constructions in the grammars, 
there was but one right way of saying 
the thing you had to say. Ready-made 
phrases were anathema. Like ready- 
made clothes, they never fitted. Style 
meant an unwearying search for the 
unique phrase, an unwinking vigilance 
to avoid conventional verbiage. It 
meant, moreover, an equally watchful 
struggle against assonances and double 
genitives, not merely because they were 
clumsy and unmusical, but because 
clumsy and wunmusical phraseology 
signified, so Flaubert believed, defect- 
ive conception or inadequate ex- 
pression. If Flaubert’s theory was 
exacting, his practice was laborious 
to an almost incredible degree. 
Maupassant, whom he took for literary 
apprentice, left a vivid account of the 
severity of the discipline and of the la- 
bors of the master. In letter after let- 
ter Flaubert himself tells George Sand 
or Louise Collet how in eight days he 
has finished but two pages of his novel, 


FOR STYLE. 


and that only with unheard-of efforts 
—“toiling like a nigger” is his own 
phrase—during which exhausted nature 
from time to time collapsed. A whole 
book meant six or seven years of this 
toil, and of work so incessant as to 
leave no leisure even for a two days’ 
visit to his friend George Sand at No- 
hant. Such was Flaubert’s martyr- 
dom for style. 

Pater, in some respects a_ kindred 
spirit, took, as we know, this legend of 
martyrdom in perfect good faith; but 
an eminent French critic, I am sorry to 
say, was more sceptical. When Flau- 
bert’s correspondence was published, M. 
Jules Lemaitre made open fun of this 
tale of woe. Frankly he did not be- 
lieve a word of it. “Look,” he cried, 
“how Flaubert could write long letters 
to his friends, twenty pages at a sitting 
easily and comfortably, and in a pretty 
elaborate style, too.” The truth was, 
the sceptic urges, that Flaubert was by 
nature indolent. Pottering among his 
books, stretching himself at full lengtb 
on his sofa, smoking infinite tobacco, 
looking out of window or dreaming over 
a page on which he had only just put 
pen to paper in a vague reverie about 
epithets, that was what in all good 
faith he described to his friends 
“toiling like a nigger." There was a 


as 
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strung element of Tartarin in him; he 
had a bent for exaggeration. By deé- 
grees he came to believe himself in this 
idea of a tormented struggle with 
words and syllables, and took the 
dreamy pursuit of an idea through 
clouds of tobacco smoke for hard labor. 
He wrote slowly, no doubt, says our 
facile causeur, and wrote the better for 
writing slowly; but he was not, as he 
brought himself to believe, the whole 
time on the rack with the sweat of 
agony on his brow. 

Reverence, it must be said, is not the 
strong point of M. Jules Lemaitre. He 
made his fame by making game of Er- 
nest Renan, a piece of gaminerie in criti- 
cism for which he afterwards made 
confession and received absolution. On 
the other hand, he had a great affection 
for Flaubert; he loved the man and ad- 
mired the writer, and was a staunch 
champion of his fame. If he makes 
fun of the martyrdom, the laugh is in- 
fectious and not ill-natured. He re- 
membered the hours he had himself 
passed with Flaubert, how glad Flau- 
bert was of company, how loth to let 
him go, how the hours slipped by in 
talking literature and turning over 
books. 

That there is a good deal of truth in 
this friendly chaff I can have no doubt. 
There is, however, another side to con- 
sider. The glib journalist—I use the 
phrase to emphasize the contrast, mean- 
ing no disrespect to M. Lemaitre, who 
is writer and scholar—cannot easily 
realize the very real suffering, the diffi- 
culties and despondencies, of the shy, 
lonely, unready writer. M. Lemaitre 
himself has the happy knack of what is 
called in French causerie. He can chat 
with the public as easily as Flaubert 
could talk with his few intimates; he 
can throw off a fevilleton for the papers 
probably more readily than Flaubert 
could write a letter. Flaubert would 


have been as capable of flying over the 
Seine in his dressing-gown and slippers 
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from his window at Croisset as of talk- 
ing to the public after M. Lemaitre’s 
fashion. M. Lemaitre is of opinion 
that a schooling in journalism would 
have done Flaubert a world of good, 
would have made his superb style more 
alert and supple. It may be so, but 
for good or ill Flaubert had not to sub- 
mit to the experiment. 

Practice or no practice, writers seem 
to be divided by nature into the oppo- 
site kinds of the ready and the unready. 
For example, Flaubert’s friend, George 
Sand, was the readiest of ready writers, 
just as he was the unreadiest of the un- 
ready. Flaubert, be it noted, was free 
from all suspicion of scorn for George 
Sand’s facility. He envied her faculty, 
and had nothing but admiration for its 
results. She is always his chére Maitre 
in their correspondence. The ro- 
mances she poured forth with unpre- 
meditated ease filled his fastidious soul 
with wonder and delight. George Sand 
on her side marvelled, half incredulous, 
at Flaubert’s lamentable tale of his 
pains in labor. Observe that George 
Sand’s prose is as good in one way as 
Flaubert’s in another; for the truth is 
that no law can be laid down before- 
hand as to which way will produce the 
best work. It is a question of gift. 
Readers of Lockhart will remember the 
anecdote of the unresting pen of Wal- 
ter Scott, and the regularly falling 
sheets of manuscript which worried the 
watching Menzies through the after 
dinner-hours. That was not Steven- 
son’s notion of composition. Style, ac- 
cording to his ideas, as expounded in 
his essay on the subject, involved, 
among other things, a scrupulous bal- 
ancing of the f’s and p’s. Stevenson 
accordingly was once rash enough to 
say that Scott was hardly in the manful 
sense an artist at allt Scott is the 
world’s wizard of romance, and Steven- 
son's own style was singularly good. 


1See end of “A Gossip on Romance” in 
*“* Memories and Portraits.”’ 
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Flaubert, unhappily for himself, but 
in no wise unhappily for the world, ap- 
pears to have been one of those writ- 
ers who cannot see the right way for 
the sentence or paragraph to run until 
they have written it out a dozen times 
in the wrong way. Minerva did not 
spring fully armed from brain. 
There was a great deal of trouble to be 
taken with her the difficult 
parturition and the arming with the 
shining armor. Moreover, as was first 
revealed by M. Ducamp, in Flaubert’s 
native 
vated by a 


his 


between 


unreadiness 
nervous 


case was aggra- 


disorder. The 


lucky folk that have the gift of spon- 
' 
taneous eloquence can form no concep- 


tion of the torment of composition to 
the writer to whom the right way of 
saying things comes last, not first. I 
can well believe with M. Lemaitre that 
half his time Flaubert was pottering 
among his books or gazing out of win- 
dow. He suffered the less for 
that. He suffered precisely because he 
could not sit to his task and say 
straight off what he wanted to say as 
he wanted to say it. To be weak is 
miserable, and by no victim is the mis- 
ery of weakness more keenly felt than 
by the fastidious and infertile writer. 
Flaubert himself said that he some- 
times hated literature with the hate of 
the impotent. 

If it be granted that he suffered, yet 
some will hold he suffered for a false 
faith. The average man is apt to sup- 
pose that when writers make a fuss 
about style the result must be affected 
and insincere, or at least artificial. I 
heard this view once from a most un- 
likely quarter. It was at an Oxford 
lecture by the author of “Modern 
Painters.” In the course of his lec- 
ture, Ruskin read to us a famous pas- 
sage from the first chapter of that book. 
I think I can still hear the eloquent 
words and the sympathetic voice: “He 
who has once stood beside the grave to 
look back upon the companionship 


none 
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which has been for ever closed, feeling 
how impotent there are the wild love 
and the keen sorrow to give one instant 
pleasure to the pulseless heart, or atone 
in the lowest measure to the departed 
spirit for the hour of unkindness, will 
scarcely for the future incur that debt 
to the heart which can only be dis- 
charged to the dust. But the lesson 
which men receive as individuals they 
do not learn as nations. Again and 
again they have seen their noblest 
descend into the grave, and have 
thought it enough to garland the tomb- 
stone where they had not crowned the 
brow, and to pay the honor to the ashes 
which they had denied to the spirit. 
Let it not displease them that they are 
bidden amidst the tumult and the daz- 
zle of their busy lives, to listen for the 
few voices and watch for the few 
lamps that God has toned and lighted . 
to charm and to guide them, that they 
may not learn their sweetness by their 
silence, nor their light by their decay.” 
The closing of the book was followed 
by a spontaneous burst of applause. 
“Thank you,” said Ruskin simply. 
‘That passage was very much ap- 
plauded when it was first written, and 
it has been much applauded since, and 
it was entirely insincere.” And the lec- 
turer went on to explain to his startled 
and gasping audience that if he had in- 
deed stood beside the grave, his heart 
full of sorrow and indignation over the 
popular injustice to the living Turner, 
he would not have stayed to seek this 
elaborate antiphony of clauses nor stud. 
ied to put three d’s one after the other 
in debt, discharge, and dust. The 
Ruskin of those days was fond of 
mocking or railing at the sentiments 
and “long Hooker sentences” of his ear- 
lier self. I tell the story not to accept 
his plea of guilty on the charge of in- 
sincere rhetoric, but to give the plain 
man the full benefit of the rhetorician’s 
confession. It is perfectly true that a 
good style should bea natural style. 
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But a natural style is not necessarily a 
simple style. A good style should be 
at once natural to the writer and ap- 
propriate to his purpose. Ruskin’s 
purpose in “Modern Painters” was to 
awaken in minds not readily attuned 
to such appeal! an emotional realization 
of beauty in nature and art. Can it be 
said that the style was inappropriate to 
the purpose? At all events it was suc- 
cessful, and it needed no ordinary 
trumpet to shake the walls of early Vic- 
torian philistinism. There are pas- 
sions, emotions, apprehensions that 
have never achieved expression except 
in poetry. Now nobody ventures to 
blame the poet who takes pains about 
his verse. If poetry is in a sense arti- 
ficial it is felt to be in no sense insin- 
cere. It has been as a matter of his- 
torical fact the first solemn utterance 
of primitive peoples. Prose for its part 
has many offices to fulfil, nor are all 
of these alien to the purposes of poetry. 
It too has its emotional no less than its 
logical sphere. The “other harmony of 
prose” has its secrets and its laws as 
potent and subtle as those of verse. 
There is a place and a need for the 
ornament of Jeremy Taylor, as there is 
a place and a need for the direct and 
nervous simplicity of Jonathan Swift. 
I remember in a review (not without 
high critical authority) a complaint of 
Froude’s style, because he did not write 
like Walter Pater. Conceive the story 
of the Armada told in the linked sweet- 
ness of Pater’s more elaborate periods. 
Equally absurd is it to quarrel with 
Pater because he did not adopt the 
prose of historical narrative or famil- 
iar conversation to analyze the subtle- 
ties of Mona Lisa’s smile. 

Simple or elaborate, however, the 
natural style is not always or often the 
spontaneous style. The spontaneous 
style is too often the easy writing that 
makes cursed hard reading. Good 
style sounds spontaneous, but apparent 
spontaneity is the last refinement of 
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art. No style reads more unaffectedly 

than Thackeray’s; yet we know from 

his son-in-law, Leslie Stephen, that it 

was the outcome of infinite pains. 

Dean Church, a master of limpid, nerv- 

ous English, said it had always 

seemed to him that thoughts brought 

their own words. This is the orthodox 

doctrine. It is the doctrine of Pater 

and Flaubert, no less than of the keen- 

est advocate of simple and _ direct 

speech. But Church, by his dictum, 

never meant you to suppose that the 

thoughts brought the words without ef- 

fort on the part of the writer. For in- 

deed he goes on to say that the great 

thing is to know what you want to say, 

and to say it in words as near your 

meaning as you can get them to come. 

The final phrase reveals the writer's 

own experience of struggles with a re- 

luctant instrument. The queer creat- 

ures who call themselves “stylists” may 

use fine phrases or seek out far-fetched 

words to sophisticate their meaning or 

mask its insignificance. The true’ 
writer, however great his love of lan- 

guage or curiosity about diction, is but 

perfecting his instrument. If a Gautier 
read and re-read his dictionary, or a 

Flaubert roll morsels of Chateaubriand 

on his tongue, or a Lamb hug his seven- 

teenth-century folios, or a Stevenson 
play the sedulous ape to this or the 
other master, it is to the end that, when 
the thought comes, the words shall 

come. The drill is no idle discipline, 
for language is at the best but a halt- 
ing servant. 

Flaubert’s trouble was that while he 
was unusually fastidious about the 
right phrase and rhythm, he could only 
find time by trying all the wrong ones; 
he had, so to speak, a critical ear and 
an unmanageable voice. No one who 
has had the experience will underrate 
the torment of it. So I am willing to 
believe in Flaubert’s martyrdom; I 
think it likely he suffered sincerely, I 
believe he suffered not in vain. 

W. P. James. 
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The title of Miss Alma Martin Esta- 
brook’s “The Rule of Three” is a pun, 
and its character is a fair index of 
the story, which is a gay and utterly 
impossible romance, apparentiy well 
nudapted for dramatization were it not 
so brief. The action is based upon the 
uwkward position in which a_ rich 
young bachelor places himself by prom- 
ising a wealthy aunt from whom he 
has expectations that he will marry 
and then so procrastinating the ful- 
filment of his pledge that when she 
comes to visit him in his new part of 
married man, he has no wife to ex- 
hibit. His exertions to conceal his 
plight place him under “The Rule of 
Three” and initiate a series of agree- 
ably farcical scenes from which all the 
characters emerge with at least as 
much happiness as they deserve, hav- 
ing given the reader as pleasant an 
hour as he is likely to receive from any 
book of the season. The story is sym- 
pathetically illustrated by Mr. George 
Brehm; portraits of the “Three” ap- 
pear on the cover and each chapter is 
provided with a well-chosen fragment 
of verse or a significant proverb, all 
left anonymous for the good of Notes 
and Queries. They range from Mother 
Goose to Shakespeare, but all are fa- 
miliar. Small, Maynard & Co. 

The hardships undergone by many a 
travelling theatrical company are no 
matter for laughter, in spite of the 
convention that nothing is so humorous 
as the spectacle of footsore, hungry. 
Weary men and women traversing the 
road between the scenes of two even- 
ings of arduous effort, but nevertheless 
it is hardly possible not to laugh at 
the trials presented in Mr. George H. 
Brennan's “Bill Truetell.” Bill is a 
manager whose available capital be- 
tween performances is often presented 


by tavo figures on the wrong side of 
the decimal point; he is irresistible in 
arguing with landlords, and can even 
move the heart of a railway official, 
and the owner of a good auditorium is 
his willing benefactor, but each of his 
successes is won at the cost of as much 
ingenuity as would suffice a man in 
any other calling for a year. His hu- 
mor is inexhaustible and of very good 
quality and Mr. James Montgomery 
Flagg illustrates the chronicle of his 
doings with sympathetic pictures in 
line. Both text and illustrations be- 
long to a time less sophisticated than 
the present, to the day of Il Trovatore 
and Stephen Foster melodies, and 
Shakespeare played for Shakespeare not 
for the wardrobe and properties. Its 
simplicity is almost certain to please 
those who prefer the simple domestic 
drama to English preblem plays, and 
American analyses of characters too 
petty and too trivial to be worth an- 
alyzing. A. C. McClurg & Co. 
Mrs. Stephen Batson begins the 
preface of her “The Summer Garden of 
Pleasure” by frankly admitting that of 
the making of garden books there 
seems to be no end, but adds that she 
hopes that when her excuse is before 
the reader she may be forgiven for 
adding to their number. Her excuse 
is that it is her endeavor to attend to 
the needs of the gardener who has only 
a small patch of flat ground wherein 
to work, first by telling what she has 
learned about color, and second by 
showing how the annual flower fam- 
ine may best be avoided. For the ac- 
complishment of the former purpose 
her book is provided with thirty-six il- 
lustrations in color, all representing ac- 
tual groups, borders or other effects, 
and she herself frankly talks of her 
failures, really the subject whence 
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beginner in gardening can derive most 
encouragement. “The Wild Garden,” 
the subject of the first chapter is a 
phrase implying all manner of woe and 
mortification to many an amateur, al- 
though treated so glibly and gayly by 
the seedsman and nurseryman, and here 
Mrs. Batson, although by no means en- 
couraging, is consolatory, inasmuch as 
she very nearly succeds in showing 
that although one may fail, originality 
in failure is almost impossible, so many 
have been one’s predecessors in the 
path. The topics of the remaining 
chapters follow the seasonal order and 
are Hardy Primroses, Incoming Sum- 
mer, Border Irises, Herbaceous 
Ponies, High Summer, Larkspurs, 
Border Lilies, The Rout of August and 
the Use of Annual Plants, and Waning 
Summer. Marginal notes and a good 
index facilitate reference and the book 
although large is light and easily held 
in the hand. Its value must not be 
judged by the author’s modest esti- 
mate. Although written primarily for 
English gardeners amateur Americans 
will find that it has much to teach 
them, patience among other things. 
A. C. McClurg Co. 


Miss Louise Closser Hale's *“*The Act- 
ress” is a story of that species intro- 
duced by Mr. Richard Harding Davis, 
the thoroughly vitalized story which, 
whether it tell of murder, or guinea 
pigs, or the course of true love, commu- 
nicates its vital quality to the reader, 
quickening his heartbeats and leaving 
him, even although the entire list of 
characters be weeping around the hero- 
ine’s grave, quite sure that this is a 
lively world and is worth observing 
for many years longer. Very few 
such stories are written by women, 
and possibly Miss Hale's ability to pro- 
duce one is to be attributed to the train- 
ing of that profession which forces 
self-study and judgment of one's be- 
havior in every detail upon all who 


would attain to even the humblest of 
its rewards. Having mastered her 
own mental and physical being she has 
a method to apply to her heroine’s and 
she matches her with a hero minutely 
adapted to take all the reader's ap- 
proval not needed to do justice to the 
heroine. Rheda Miller is a well-bred 
actress, hard working, good humored, 
without vanity, desirous of honest suc- 
cess, and willing that others should 
have the same reward. Aaron Adams 
is a New York business man who “has 
learned the use-of his tongue in a 
country college and the control of it in 
a city office”; whose taste and manners 
are good, whose fortune is already 
large enough to remove money from the 
field of anxiety. The two really love 
one another but the woman conceals 
the truth from herself until she has 
gone through the experience of some 
months on the English stage, and finds 
herself, in spite of success, not con- 
tented to remain in her profession, or 
indeed anywhere else except by her 
lover’s side. The stage experiences 
are very well told and the occasional 
perfectly natural lapses into criticism 
are able and wholesome. Here is a 
book about the stage, one of the very 
few written since Anna Cora Mowatt's 
“Mimic Life” resembling it in being 
far from anything for which its author 
must sanctimoniously apologize with 
“I had to be true to life, you know.” 
Miss Hale can afford to be true to 
what she sees. Harper & Brothers. 
j 

It is not quite thirty years since the 
placid and decorous disputants as to 
the comparative methods of Mr. How- 
ells and Mr. James were disturbed by 
the appearance of a new author, who 
for the moment, diverted attention 
from both of his elders. To-day, with 
nearly fifty volumes for his monument, 
he lies at rest and it may be that the 
future historian of American literature 
will set the name of Francis Marion 
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Crawford at least as high on the roll 
of great novelists as either of theirs. 
Mr. Crawford, after a successful at- 
tempt to show how easily a modern 
Margaret could save her Faust; after 
producing a clever musical story as it 
might be told by a proud and poor 
Italian noble; and after publishing a 
novel showing the logical destiny of a 
young person, with no religion but self- 
worship, put forth “An American Poli- 
tician,” written with immense pains, 
but no mate for “A Roman Singer” or 
even for “To Leeward.” Undaunted, 
again and again he tried to create au 
American background as picturesque 2s 
Europe could give him, but his American 
books never equalled his tales of Italy 
and other Mediterranean countries. 
These American novels were inter- 
spersed with European stories, and in 
these the author's growth was swift 
and steady. It has become the fash- 
ion with some to call Mr. Crawford a 
“mere story teller.” It is entirely true 
that without a story he wrote no novel 
but when needed to strengthen his 
story, his analysis of character was al- 
ways keen and logical. Without at- 
tempting to teach psychology, he ex- 
hibited springs of action, and uncom- 
mon mental processes and taught his 
readers to look below the surface witb- 
out forgetting its existence. Bringing 
these qualities to bear on the Italians 
whom he loved, and among whom the 
larger part of his life was passed, he 
made them real to his readers. Miss 
Tinecker had preceded him by a very 
short time with two exceedingly vivid 
books, “Signor Monaldini’s Niece” and 
“By the Tiber,” but before her advent 
and his the untravelled American saw 
the Italian through a veil curiously 
woven of misinformation from school- 
books, and travellers’ tales. Mr. Craw- 


ford’s “mere stories” tore away that 
veil and showed an Italian quite like 
the man to be studied in Italian news- 
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papers and literature, 
and Italian history. 
were his principal fields. His suprem- 
ucy in Rome was undisputed. His re- 
ligion gave him an immense advantage 
over all Protestant writers. His fa- 
miliarity with Rome surpassed that of 
his fellow-Catholics, Miss Brewster and 
Miss Tincker. His latest novel “The 
White Sister” published as he lay dead, 
belonged to a sub-type which he cre- 
ated, the type of the Catholic Roman 
in which the beneficent action 
proceeds from a brave and learned 
priest, that Ippolito Saracinesca who 
figures in “Don Orsino” and “Corleone” 
and showed himself willing to die 
rather than to evade a false accusation 
by denying even the letter of his vows. 
In “The White Sister,” he appears 
chiefly as the wise confessor who holds 
the souls committed to his care to the 
highest standard of duty, not excusing 
the smallest dereliction, yet tenderly 
pitiful of human weakness. The hero- 
ine and hero are a professed nun and 
her lover returned long after his re- 
ported death in battle to find her in a 
convent, hoping to complete her life in 
prayer, and in good works. In “Casa 
Braccio,” Mr. Crawford had solved the 
yuestion of broken vows by permitting 
a nun and her lover to elope and to 
be pursued by the Fates until an evil 
death fell upon them and all their 
house. In “The White Sister,” he 
shows in what spirit a true nun accom- 
plishes her vows. He evidently in- 
tended to give the book, at least one se- 
quel, The unfinished window in his 
castle of art unfinished must remain, 
and those who know how to esteem # 
brilliant novelist. a pepetrating stu’ ent 
of history, a good fighter and an hum- 
ble Christian, a true and fearless Ameri- 
ean gentleman will for many a day feel 
that the world is poorer because he no 
longer joins in its works and play. The 
Macmillan Co. 
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